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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK °* 





Hiram H. Parke. President 


Orro BERNET. ARTHUR SWANN, LeEsuie A. Hyam, Vice-Presidents 


Epwarp W. Keyes, Secretary and Treasurer 
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Swo Sorthcoming Public CLuction Sales 


COpril 4 at 2 p.m 


ORIENTAL LOWESTOFT 


PORCELAIN 
Collected by the Late 


JUDGE WALTER NOYES 


SOLD BY ORDER OF 
MRS WALTER CHADWICK NOYES 
Together With 


SHERATON AND HEPPLEWHITE 


MAHOGANY FURNITURE 
AND DECORATIONS 
- PROPERTY OF VARIOUS OWNERS 


An extensive collection of fine Lowestoft por- 
celain including an important armorial dinner 
service, a fine tea service; also plates, bottles, 


tankards, platters and other choice items. 


English furniture, chiefly of the XVIII and early 
XIX centuries, including a variety of unusual 
pieces—Pembroke and occasional tables, chairs, 
chests of drawers, whatnots. Notable are a fine 
two-part dining table. a break-front bookcase, a 
Sheraton inlaid tambour-front writing desk, an 


Empire console attributed to Thomas Hope. 


ON EXHIBITION FROM MARCH 28 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 50¢ 


April ist at 815 p.m. 


FRENCH, AMERICAN & 
OTHER PAINTINGS 


From the Estates of the Late 


ROSALIE H. STONE 


SOLD BY ORDER OF BEVERLY HILLS 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


WILBUR L. CUMMINGS 
SOLD BY ORDER OF MRS WILBUR L. 


CUMMINGS, EXECUTRIX 
AND PROPERTY OF OTHER OWNERS 


Madeleine: Portrait of a Young Girl RENOIR 
Portrait of a Girl HENNER 
La Mediterranée MONET 
Soleil Couchant PISSARRO 


Autumn Winds and 
Golden Days 


Cavalier in Green Cloak 


THOMAS MORAN 


ROYBET 
JUDITH LEYSTER 


Other works by Roslin, Zoffany, Diaz. Sisley. 
Montechablon, Ziem, Fromentin. Eilshemius. In- 
ness. Pascin and other artists. 


ITALIAN AND GERMAN PRIMITIVES 
DEGAS BRONZES—Series B 


One of the two series brought to this country. 
ON EXHIBITION FROM MARCH 28 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 25¢ 


Youth with Bagpipes 
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PLAZA 3-7573 
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WILDENSTEIN 


& CO., INC. 


DISTINGUISHED OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES— SCULPTURES 
WORKS OF ART 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


CHILDREN OF FRANCE 


AN EXHIBITION 


PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE 
FURNITURE, BOOKS, TOYS 
MARCH 16 to 29 
ADMISSION 50c CHILDREN 25c 


PROCEEDS TO THE QUAKERS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
TO BUY MILK FOR FRENCH CHILDREN 


19 EAST 64th STREET, N. Y. 


MARCH 1 5-31, 1942 





.& R.BALL 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


FORMERLY 9 RUE ROYALE, 


NOW AT 


NEW YOR 


PARIS 


5th TO 19h CENTURY PAINTINGS 
PORCELAINS  ° 
OLD FRENCH FURNITURE 


OBJETS D’ART 


30 WEST 54th STREET 


K 


Telephone: ClIrcle 7-7300 


NEWHOUSE 


GALLERIES, INC. 


PAINTINGS 


15 EAST 57TH STREET 


NEW YORK 





EDITOR'S LETTERS 


SIR 

Noting vour last page announce 
ment, I write to protest at your 
humility in suggesting that the ARI 
News “with all other magazines” 
be sold to scrap dealers 

With every desire to assist in the 
saving of paper, I think it would be 
1 sad pity and waste to consign the 
higher class magazines like yours to 
such a fate. Even my “‘others’’ [| 
sive to the library for colored peo 
ple where they are read and reread. 
My ART news I give to the Art 
Department of Rollins College 
where they are indexed and made 
ivailable for reference. If we believe 
in the cherishing of art and litera 
ture through these troubled times 
don't let us turn publications like 
vours into packing for guns. 

I was so delighted with your re 
ent article on Rousseau. I had 
never seen a number of the repro 
ductions. My husband, a director of 
the Chicago Art Institute, along 
with Mr 


unong the first “discoverers” and 


Martin Rverson was 


dmirers of Rousseau. 

Yours, etc. 

Mary A.pis 

Mrs. Arthur Aldis 
Winter Park, Florida 


SIR 

In the February 15-28 issue of 
ART News several mistakes occur 
n the captions of illustrations ac 


In ART NEWS 


MARCH, 1917. <An_ outstanding 
tondo by Piero di Cosimo has re 
cently been acquired by Duveen 
Brothers from the collection of the 
English Mr. E. A. Street. ‘This 
Madonna and Child ranks with the 
same artist's Holy Family of the 
Dresden Gallery and was among his 
most important works in the Brit 
ish Isles. [For all its qualifications, 
this picture remained in the Duveen 
stock for over twenty years, appear 
ing only in 1937 when Edmund 
Drummond Libbey presented it to 
the Toledo Museum, at which time 
it was reproduced in ART News.| 

Henry Lee McFee has arranged 
an exhibition of “futurist” paintings 
at the Gamut Club. The display, 
which includes Marsden Hartley, 
John Marin, Charles Demuth, and 
McFee himself, is small but “noisy 
enough to make up for any dis 
crepancy in numbers. Decidedly 
kaleidoscopic, it has no message for 
the academic and conservative art 
lover.” 

In Paris is announced the death 
of the “grand old French painter” 
Carolus Duran. The master of Sar- 
gent and many another who did 
him honor, the artist’s success dates 
from an early portrait of his sister- 


companying the article by James W, 
Lane on our exhibition “A History 
of American Watercolor Painting.” 
\s the mistakes in identifying the 
watercolors reproduced concern ya 
rious collectors whose kindness in 
contributing loans to the exhibition 
we greatly apprec iate, | am anxious 
that the following corrections be 
made in vour column 

On page 11 Caerfihilly Castle 
by John ‘Trumbull was lent by M. 
Knoedler & Company, as was View 
of Lucca by Arthur B. Davies. 
which was wrongly attributed to An 
American Place. Lower Manhattan 
from the River by John Marin was 
lent by An American Place and is 
not from the collection of the 
Whitney Museum. On page 12 
\ Cup of Tea by Max Weber was 
lent by Mrs. Aaron Davis. The 
other two illustrations on that page 
by Burchfield and Grosz were from 
the collection of the Whitney Mu 
seum of American Art. On page 32 
the owner of The American Fox by 
John James Audubon should read 
Mr. Robert Gwynne Stout 

Yours, etc 

JuLIANA Force, Director 

Whitnev Museum of American 

Art 
New York 

ART News’ apologies to the 
Whitney Museum for errors due to 
unfortunate typographical transposi 
tions 


25 Years Ago 


in-law, the actress Mme. Croisette. 
His American triumphs are still re 
called, Duran having been the first 
of a long line of foreigners to reap 
a harvest painting portraits in this 
country. 

Far from being ill, as was recent 
ly reported in the Paris newspapers, 
the veteran sculptor Auguste Rodin 
has married for the second time. 
he artist is now seventy-six years 
old. His new wife, the former Mlle. 
Rose Beurre, is many years his 
junior. 

Mr. J. P. Morgan has offered to 
cooperate with the executive com- 
mittee of the American Academy 
in Rome in raising a large endow- 
ment fund to make the institution 
one of the foremost in the world 
of its kind, and an influence in 
American art. Plans extend to the 
establishment of a post-graduate 
school in Rome where architects, 
painters, and sculptors of high qual- 
ification can further develop their 
talents. Mr. Morgan’s most recent 
donation was one of $50,000 to the 
Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford. 

Plans for the construction of an 
art museum in Denver, Colorado, 
are under way, the proposed build- 
ing to cost not less than $300,000. 
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IRENE 


HAMAR 


BRAZILIAN SCULPTRESS 


THROUGH MARCH 28 


Sponsored by The Brazilian Government in the 


furtherance of Inter-American Cultural Relations 


38 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





and nothing but— 
in producing Photo Engravings 





There’s something mighty reassuring about knowing that your engraving needs 
are in the hands of men who know how, Artisans all, each a specialist in his own 
field and under expert supervision, 


Quality, is our first consideration, for we always aim to secure faithful reproduction 
of copies, no matter how complicated. 

Speed, is essential only to a certain degree of perfection and while we could not 
truthfully proclaim Quality with Speed we do guarantee to produce desired results 
in any given specified time. 

This is our method of producing Perfect plates for Black and White, Ben Day and 
full Color Process Plates. 


Our Art Department gladly offers its advisory advertising services without obligation. 


STANDARD-KOPPEL ENGRAVING CORP. 
Photo Engravers ~ Designers ~ Color Work a specialty 
225 West 39th Street New York City LOngacre 5-5370 





Museum School 


Shows Express ionists 


 pabeisaghe School of the Mu 


seum of Fine Arts wants its 
students to be familiar with impor 
tant trends in the country, and it 
ranges exhibitions for this purpose 
Ihe recent show of the more ad 
vanced of the American expression 
ists, arranged by Painting Depart 
ment head Karl Zerbe, is the second 
of an annual series. Last vear mid 
dle-of-the-road painters were seen, 
ind the conservatives will follow 
In the Expressionist show loans 
from the Whitney 


private individuals revealed the col 


Museum and 
orful aspects of Grosz’ American 
manner, Guglielmi’s declamations, 
Hebraic studies by Weber, and the 


ART NEWS of AMERICA 


volo, and Maurice Ritman, and the 
sculptress, Hedvig Kuhne 

Grant Wood, who died on Feb 
ruary 12, was a former student at 
the Institute, and will be honored 
by a large retrospective to be a spe 


cial feature 


Husband-Wife Show 
in Providence 

FAMILY show, joint exhibition 

of Sibley Smith and his wife, 
Katherine, both individualists, oc 
cupies the Tilden-Thurber gallery in 
a first extensive Providence exhibi 
tion. In Mr. Smith’s inventive, ex 
pressionistic watercolors there js 
little suggestion of his original 
training as an architect — Marin, 
Klee, Feininger may have been some 





IELEVISION and critics under the lens: At the American Watercolor 
Society's Annual, CBS devised a novel diversion. First paintings then 
critics reviewing them were exposed to a television test. Our own emis 
sary, James W. Lane, seen in profile second from left, records the occa 
sion in his article on page 18. 


varied expressions of Davis, Fein 
inger, Gropper, Menkes, 
Spencer, and Watkins. 


Levine, 


Chicago: Prizes & a 
Coming Wood Show 


EWCOMERS took the lion’s 
LX share of the $2000 prize money 
at the Chicago Art Institute's forty 
sixth annual of Artists of Chicago 
and Vicinity (to be examined in ex- 
tenso in the April 1-15 issue of ART 
NEWS). The $500 Logan Medal and 
Prize went to Midshipman Abbott 
Pattison’s bronze Kneeling Women, 
acquired by the Institute. Salcia 
Bahne’s Composition won for her 
the Frank H. Armstrong $300 prize 


for a painting by a woman. Other 


artists whose work netted awards of 
$100 each were painters Oscar van 
Young, Copeland Burg, 
Montgomery, Laura van Pappelen- 
dam, Raymond Breinin, Felix Ru 


Eugene 


of his sources of inspiration, but the 
bright, swinging improvisations are 
quite original. 

Academically trained at the Yale 
Art School, Katherine Smith has be 
come an Expressionist of quite an 
other sort—in the Soutine and 
Kokoschka vein. She uses oils in 
somber key for high patterned land- 
scapes and interpretiy 2 portraiture. 


Suit Over Boston's 
Piero 


HE Boston Museum’s Portrait 

of a Lady, attributed to Piero 
della Francesca, reputedly bought 
through the Mortimer Brandt Gal- 
lery for $75,000, is now the subject 
of an application for a warrant of 
attachment in a $15,000 suit for sale 
commissions according to a recent 
item in the New York Times. The 
New York art dealer, C. Howard 
(Continued on bottom of page 7) 
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VERNISSAGE 


7 HAT would otherwise be immediately recognized as a 
new and vital departure in museum life is likely to be 
obscured by the overpowering pressure of the outside events 
to which the art world must daily adjust itself: I refer to the 
gradual but nonetheless definite transfer of administrative 
power on museum boards from the conventional trustee person- 
ality to an entirely different type of member. Particularly is 
this true of the Metropolitan Museum, where neither the huge 
momentary success of the Rembrandt Exhibition nor the rather 
disturbing war reminder in the form of empty galleries should 
be allowed to overshadow the solider and more permanent 
developments that in time will work to change all museums 
vastly for the better. Already begun several years ago under the 
enlightened if still rather conservative presidency of George 
Blumenthal, the Metropolitan’s policy of electing trustees 
not on grounds of social prominence, nor even of the much 
abused generality of “civic virtue,” has been working gradually 
to produce a new kind of governing board. Without, on the 
other hand, making unhappy concessions to the vanity of col- 
lectors by electing them to trusteeship purely to tempt them 
to present their artistic possessions, the Metropolitan has been 
striking an exemplary medium between the art connoisseur and 
the public-spirited citizen fitted for the stewardship of a cul- 
tural enterprise. 

In the two most recent trustees elected to the Metropolitan’s 
board a particularly happy choice has been displayed..Devereux 
C. Josephs, for many years an executive of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, is the ideal type of civic servant accustomed to the 
handling of a trust privately donated for public interest, deeply 
ingrained in the philosophy of what an artistic institution owes 
as a living thing to the service of its community. Robert Leh- 
man, responsible in great degree for the grow th of the great 
collection of old masters begun by his father Philip Lehman, 
is also a leader on the Council of the Institute of Fine Arts of 
New York University—the modern type of connoisseur as much 
concerned with the interpretation of art to the public and 
the growth of art education as with his own aesthetic pleasures. 


Beside creating valuable liaisons with the two important 
institutions with which these two men are also connected, the 
Metropolitan has thus brought into its administrative council 
more of the fresh point of view that in more peaceful times, 
as in these days of stress, will help re-form museums into the 
active living organisms of American life they must become if 
they are to survive at all. 


N ST. PATRICK’S Day it will be a year ago that the 
President opened the National Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington. However auspicious the moment then seemed, it surely 
must be counted doubly so in retrospect, for had it been de- 
layed by as little as three-quarters of a year it would be doubtful 
if we would ever have seen the inside of the Gallery hung with 
pictures before the end of the war. Even now, its grandeur a 
little dimmed by forced evacuation of irreplaceable objects in 
the Mellon and Kress Collections, the National Gallery can 
hardly be said to have stood still. Beside chalking up an at- 
tendance record that outstrips the first year of any museum 
anywhere, the Gallery has reported several notable single gifts, 
as well as the long-term loan, in two sections, of the bulk of 
Chester and Maud Dale’s celebrated collection of French 
nineteenth century painting and of the documents of earlier 
periods they collected for comparison. The Dale pictures, plus 
the small but qualitatively remarkable group from the Whitte- 
more Collection, round out the National Gallery’s possessions, 
in the field of the nineteenth century where they most sorely 
needed completion—and especially today, with other celebrities 
temporarily missing, they end up any visit with a grand climax. 
In commemoration of the Gallery’ s first birthday we re- 
produce in this issue two gems of the Dale Collection. One of 
them, Renoir’s lovely Girl with a Watering Can, appears twice: 
once on the cover where, because it exactly matched the pro- 
portions of the magazine, it had to be surprinted, and again 
on page 20 because we felt our readers would want to have a 
perfect reproduction of this delightful chef-d’oeuvre. ‘The other 
plate (page 21) is of one of the most perfect of Cézannes, a 
still-life of 1890, surely among the most mature and resolved 
versions of a theme that long preoccupied the painter. A. M. F. 





Continued from page 6) with a doubled 


$1000), 


prize purse 
Wells, sued as assignee of a claim by 
Dr. Nicholas A. Karger against the 
Italian citizen, Mrs. Beatrice Vigano, 
now residing in Italy. The papers set 
forth that Mrs. Vigano, described 
as the previous owner of the picture, 
entered into an agreement with Dr. 
Karger in 1940 by which he was to 
“obtain authentications” for the 
picture at his own expense and to 
receive twenty percent of the sale 
price. According to the papers Mrs. 
Vigano instead arranged the sale 
through another dealer. Neither Mr. 
Wells nor Mr. Brandt had any com- 
ment to make. 


Kansas City’s 21st 


Annual 
EGIONAL show of the month 
is the Kansas City Art Insti- 
tute’s twenty-first Midwestern art- 
ists’ annual, celebrating its majority 


KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 
WINNER of the Thomas J]. Wat- 


son prize of $500: “Looking Back- 


ward” by Buff Haney. 


(now 
and display space in the 


Nelson Gallery instead of in the In 
stitute’s own quarters. Chosen by a 
one-man jury, Director James Plaut 
of Boston’s Institute of Modern Art, 
it looked better than ever to the lo- 
cal critics. The new prize is a $500 
first for painting, donated by 
Thomas J. Watson, International 
Business Machines president and the 
Kansas City Art Institute’s nominee 
for man of the year. It went to a 
portrait study, Looking Backward, 
by the Oklahoma painter, Buff 
Haney, with an Honorable Mention 
($50) to Donald Charpiot of Mis- 


Valuable Accessions 
in St. Louis 


Y SOME important accessions 
the City Art Museum of St. 
Louis has lately enlarged its collec- 
tions. Among the new paintings is 
Paolo’s St. Thomas 
Aquinas Confounding Averroes, rich 
and full in color, painted by the 
emotionally expressive Sienese fol- 
lower of Sassetta about 1445-50 as 
part of an altarpiece predella. The 
seventeenth century Spanish Painter 


Giovanni di 


souri, The $200 Kemper purchase to the King, Zurbaran, is author of 
prize for sculpture was won by 3 second important picture, A Fran- 
Sacha Schnittmann of St. Louis for ciscan Friar Contemplating a Skull, 
his attenuated Fragment Torso, ‘pressive, ascetic, somber. 





while the $100 Leighton Prize for a 
painting by a Kansas artist was 
pocketed by Jackson Nesbitt. Other 
awards were to Paulina Everitt, Mis- 
souri (watercolor); and, for litho 


graphs, to Hazel McGraw. 


To its Oriental Department the 
Museum had previously added a 
late seventh or early eighth century 
Chinese T’ang clay horse and rider. 
Unusually large for a funerary sculp- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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DRAWN ESPECIALLY FOR ART NEWS BY PAVEL TCHELITCHEW 


WHAT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA MIGHT DO: AN IDEAL FOR THE “MAGIC FLUTE” 


A FEW weeks ago ART news inquired of Pavel 
['chelitchew how he would have treated the in 
genuity-taxing Queen of the Night scene had he 
been successful in getting the Metropolitan 
Opera commission to do the Magic Flute décors. 
Our choice in him was not fortuitous: the most 
fantastic of the moderns, he seemed to us per 
haps the only available man equipped both in 
stage knowledge and imagination to deal with the 
most fragile and fanciful of Mozarts. This moth 
winged, constellation-hung vision of the Austrian 
Baroque is his answer. 

Tchelitchew has done a more thorough re 
search job than any of his predecessors, agreeing 
in his conclusions with Kiesler and Virgil 
Thomson that the Queen of the Night was no 
wispy figment of a nineteenth century romantic 
poet but the Empress Maria-Theresa herself, 
while the conflicts of the Magic Flute’s slightly 
absurd story-thread stood for affairs of state re- 


lating to no less than the throne of Austria 
From this stately point of departure the artist's 
brilliant imagination takes over. We quote his 
own descriptions of costume and allow him to 
conduct us through the mazes and metamor 
phoses of scere change: 

“The Queen of the Night in Mozart's Magic 
Flute is Queen Maria-Theresa of Austria who is 
portrayed in the opera as a malevolent, raging spirit 
who tries to prevent Tamino the prince from as 
cending the throne. In the scene of her great 
aria she appears in an “Egyptian mirage.’ The 
scene represents the big ballroom of the palace of 
Schénbrunn which gradually switches through an 
effect of curtains to the trembling curtains of the 
aurora borealis which become the ‘Egyptian mi- 
rage’ in which we perceive a sphynx and pyra 
mids formed of lights and an endless mother-of 
pearl vision of a desert on top of a cascade of 


water. Above this the action takes place. 


“The Queen of the Night steps forth atop a 
projection with her court of nine Planets. She is 
dressed in dark indigo-blue taffeta embroidered 
with jet and sequins. Her wings of a night-moth 
are embroidered with the signs of the constella- 
tions in small sequins or diamonds, the stars in 
large shining stones. Her dress is embroidered in 
the same way with signs of the Zodiac. The 
Planets who hold her baldaquin-like wings are 
dressed in much darker taffeta decorated with 
jet. On their pale silver-blue chiffon turbans they 
carry black statues’ heads. The Planets—Mercury, 
Mars, Venus, and the rest—are covered with pre- 
cious stones. The underskirt of the Queen's cos- 
tume represents an evening sky just after sunset 
and is pale blue-grey-mauve satin covered with 
chiffon on which cloud effects are painted. She 
walks atop a continuous projection of a cascade 
behind a glass balustrade which separates Pamina, 


below, from the mirage.” 
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To the Dawn 
at the Opera 







BY NELSON LANSDALE 














HAT Deems 
‘Taylor calls the 
Metropolitan Museum 
of Opera is, alas, the 
best opera company 
now functioning 
anywhere in the civi- 
lized world. But sel- 
dom in its fifty-seven 
seasons has the Met 
realized that the visual 
aspects of opera—that 
is to say, the sets and 
costumes — are impor 
tant enough to warrant 
the ministrations of 
first-rate scenic artists. 
In ballet, it can be 
demonstrated with 
some finality that the 
best modern decors 
have in general been 
produced by the most 
distinguished modern 
painters: Picasso, Ma 
tisse, Derain, etc. And 
it is pleasant to be able 
to report that as a di 
rect result of an article 
in the Oct. 1-14, 1941 
ART news, the new 
American ballet com- 
panv known as Dance 
Plavers, Inc., which is 
headed by Winthrop 
B. Palmer and Eugene 
Loring, has called in a string of first class American painters 
as advisors on décor. Union requirements make it impossible 
for Dance Players, Inc., to credit décor for its new ballets di- 
rectly to John Steuart Curry, Reginald Marsh, and Waldo 
Peirce; but despite union opposition it is safe to assume that 
these men will have much to do with the visual aspect of the 
hew company’s productions. 

In opera, it remains to be seen whether names well known 
for their achievements outside the theatre will bring to the 
Met what it has always, generally speaking, lacked—good taste 
in décor. Even in Europe, opera décors by well-known painters 
have been the exception rather than the rule. In the early 
1920s Pavel ‘T’chelitchew designed a Cog d’Or to the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff score for the Berlin State Opera; the painter Pedro 


of a Better Décor 


REPRODUCTION COURTESY RICHARD RYCHTARIK 


FORMLESS ROMANTICISM, the keynote of Rychtarik’s sketch for the Queen of the Night scene in “Magic Flute” is 


reduced to a realistic clutter in the actual Metropolitan sets. Compare with highly documented Tchelitchew project opposite. 


ls There a Place for Creative Artists in 
the National Citadel of Music? 


Pruna, at one time boomed as a successor to Picasso, set Darius 
Milhaud’s Maximilien at the Paris Opera in 1930; André Mas- 
son designed a decor for the same composer's Medeée, last per- 
formed at the Paris Opera May 25, 1940—during the Battle 
of France. Although Christian Berard has shown little interest 
in opera, he has staged several of Moliére’s plays at the Comédie 
Francaise; and at the Opéra Comique Nicolas de Molas de- 
signed Mon Ami Pierrot in 1935. 

The same artist also produced sets and costumes for a Sir 
Thomas Beecham production of the Delius Koanga at Covent 
Gardens in 1935. Other designers commissioned by Beecham 
include Alexander Lecocq, Hugo Rumbold, and Adrian Allin- 
son. 


Although Diaghileff gave Paris a Boris Godounoff décor by 
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\lexandre Benois, an Ivan the 
lerrible by Leon Bakst, and com 
missioned other opera mise-en 


scenes from CGolovine and Nicolas 
Roerich, his interest soon focussed 
entirely on ballet. And European 
opera never found an impresario 
of its own to seek out promising 
avant-garde painters and give them 
theatre. In 


jobs in the music 


(America, opera has been even 


more conservative. Yet perhaps 
what the Met needs is not so much 
a group of painters trving to adapt 
their expression to the technical 
exigencies of opera as much as a 
constant standard set by a few 
first-string scenic designers such as 
Oenslager and Mielziner. 

For those to whom the average 
Metropolitan production is an af 
front to the eye, the big news this 
season was the appointment of Eugene Berman to design Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s one-act opera in English, The Island God. 
Berman was the first artist whose reputation depends largely 
on his easel pictures to be so commissioned in all the Metro 
politan’s fifty-seven seasons. The news seemed almost too good 
to be true—and so it proved. Less than a fortnight after Ber 
man had left Hollywood to come to New York to supervise 
the production in person, he and the Met management had 
parted company; his designs, for which he had already prepared 
the elaborate and very handsome scale model shown on page 11, 
were abandoned. The $6,00« 


STAGE-FUNCTIONAI 


audience 


it would have cost to translate 
his dreamy designs into reality was more, Berman was told, 
than the Opera could afford; besides, his set called for an elabo 
rate construction when the Metropolitan management felt that 
a backdrop would have served the same purpose. Berman had 
not hoped for much coéperation anyhow; he retired to his tent 
in the Julien Levy Galleries to sulk and there to display his 
distinguished ballet decors, and The Island God was turned 
over to a staff designer at the opera, Richard Rychtarik, with the 
results shown on the opposite page. 

Although Berman, a choice among designers with whom the 
most captious critic could scarcely quarrel, was summarily 
dropped, the Opera has at intervals hired distinguished Americans 
to design decors. Perhaps the most distinguished of these was 
Robert Edmond Jones, whose décor for the O’Neill-Gruenberg 
The Emperor Jones (no longer in the repertory) has been much 
admired. Because I happen to think that the Cap Haitien Cita- 
del of Henri Christophe, which indirectly inspired O’Neill’s play, 
is one of the most majestic and overwhelming piles of masonry 
IN THE CONVENTIONAL European manner but never aspiring to bur 


densome grandeur are the sets for “Pique Dame” designed by Dunkel 
NEW OPERA COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA OPERA COMPANY 
is John Harvev's device of suggesting 
a fourth wall by the reversed crucifix, praving singer thus facing 
The opera is Deems Taylor's “Ramuntcho.” 


in the world, | have never been 
able to forgive O'Neill for ignoring 
it in his dramatization of the Black 
Napoleon's story. By the same 
token, this tropic-paranoiac palace 
is ignored in the opera; and the 
set seemed to me dull. If it seems 
unreasonable to blame Robert Ed- 
mond Jones for Eugene O’Neill’s 
lack of imagination, I can only 
reply that this, in my opinion, is 
what an artist is for. 

But the hiring of a designer as 
Broadway-distinguished as Jones 
has been the exception rather than 
the rule at the Metropolitan, and 
will probably continue to be as 
long as Ziegler, Lewis, and John- 
son are in command. By long- 
standing tradition, which carries 
more weight than common sense 
with these gentlemen, stars at the 
Met are allowed to select their own wardrobes. This is eco- 
nomical, and keeps the principals happy; and when Miss Gladys 
Swarthout goes to a designer like Valentina for her Carmen 
costumes, she can be sure that Valentina’s integnty and good 
sense will ensure that her clothes do not conflict with those of 
the other principals, or with the color scheme of the sets. But 
other dressmakers, with less of a reputation to lose are less care- 
ful: the result is often a Clash .by Night on the stage of the 
Metropolitan. ‘The solution to this problem is so simple one 
hesitates to suggest it: instead of leaving them in the hands of 
Ladislas Czettel, or to the discretion of the stars, why does not 
the Metropolitan turn over the costumes for an entire produc- 
tion to a designer of talent and originality like Valentina or 
Karinska? 

As a sidelight on the Met’s methods, if they may be dignified 
by that term, of hiring designers for whole productions, Ed- 
ward Johnson’s explanation of the engagement of Mstislav 
Doboujinsky to do the sets for The Masked Ball is entertain- 
ing. A Russian illustrator who has done an occasional European 
ballet décor, Doboujinsky was without experience or reputa- 
tion in this country save at a Midwestern theatre. On October 
20, 1940, Mr. Johnson told the New York Times that he had 
been hired for a $35,000 décor job on the recommendation of 
those eminent scenic experts, Sergei Rachmaninoff and Sergei 
Koussevitzky! I hope Messrs. Rachmaninoff and Koussevitzky 
attended the opening night of the 1940-41 season, at which 
The Masked Ball was theoretically the attraction. It was with- 
drawn after three more performances, and was seen only twice 
this year. 

But if The Masked Ball was a pretentious and over-elaborate 
failure, the dead end of taste was supplied earlier this season by 
one of the Metropolitan’s favorite designers, Richard Rychtarik, 
in the sumptuous Opera Guild production of Mozart's master 
piece, The Magic Flute. The architectural styles represented in 
the fifteen changes of scene covered the entire history of art 
from the ancient Egyptians via the Japanese print to the Cecil 
B. deMille grandeur of the finale. The colors glared when they 
should have glowed; the stage was perpetually laden with stait- 
ways which had no bearing on the action; the waits between 
changes of scene were interminable. It was the more infuriating 
because of all Mozart’s operas The Magic Flute is the most 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


COURTESY MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


“AIDA” old style and new. But the lefthand setting is the one in actual use at the Metropolitan while the scene reproduced right was designed in 1929 for 
1 Wiesbaden performance of the opera by the modernist pre-Nazi German Lothar Schenk von Trapp. 


richly imaginative—an exquisitely fragile music drama which 
appeals most highly to an artist of inventiveness such as, for 
example, Pavel T’chelitchew, who attempted to get the job 
without success. ‘T’chelitchew’s costume project for and descrip- 
tion of the great Queen of the Night scene is reproduced as our 
frontispiece for purposes of comparison with Rychtarik’s actual 
drawing for the same scene shown opposite. The colossal Magic 
Flute production was exasperating, too, because the Metropoli 
tan Opera Guild funds which financed it are raised by popular 
subscription. 

[he Met’s stage director, Herbert Graf, is not so idle a fel 
low as the opera-goer with a seeing eye might expect. His new 
book, The Opera and Its Future in America, is a 305-page argu- 
ment for opera in English, which, as sensible Americans real 
ize, is the only kind of opera that will not seem to most listeners 
an elaborate foreign foolishness. And Graf knows that mod 
ernization at the Metropolitan is stymied behind Edward John- 
son’s hysterical homage to tradition: “In an American opera 
house it too often happens that a production of an opera, once 
thought out and staged, remains unchanged until the opera 
disappears from the repertory or the sets wear out. What life 
and conviction the production had when it was new gradually 
become dead, hollow, and ‘traditional’ in the emptiest sense.” 

Of the five most distinguished American operas to date, two 
have been seen at the Metropolitan. Gian-Carlo Menotti’s first 
opera, Amelia Goes to the Ball, was commissioned by the 


Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia, which also hired 
Donald Oenslager to do the sets and costumes. Loaned by the 
Curtis Institute to the Metropolitan, these were in perfect 
chi-chi good taste, and solved the problem of an intimate little 
opera on a vast stage with a beautiful Baroque frame around 
the shallow bedroom set. Most of the action takes place on a 
stage within a stage three steps up. When the neighbors are 
attracted by the row between the beautiful Amelia and her 
ageing husband, they stand below and comment on the action. 
It’s a saucy solution to a problem raised by the introduction of a 
chorus into a domestic drama; credit for making the answer 
amusing must be divided equally between Oenslager and the 
talented young composer. 

The late Joseph Urban, whose sets (some of them refurbished 
or repainted through the years) are still the backbone of the 
Met’s scenic repertory, loved the dark. His Elektra, his Pelléas 
et Meélisande, his Parsifal, ‘Tosca, and even parts of his Carmen 
at the Met all seem to be taking place during a blackout. And 
although he emerged somewhat from his usual gloom for 
Deems ‘Taylor's The King’s Henchman, that work is no longer 
in the repertory. The other three best American operas have 
never been in the repertory at all. The most distinguished of all, 
George Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess, originally had a stunning 
series of appropriate sets and costumes by Serge Soudeikine of 
ballet fame. These were not used, however, in this season’s 


revival of the folk-opera. Florine (Continued on page 33) 


A BACKDROP by Rychtarik (left) was all the Metropolitan felt it could afford for the new Menotti opera “The Island God.’ Berman’s commissioned 
set (right), a construction infinitely spacious and rich in color, was rejected as too expensive. 
NEW YORK TIMES PHOTO 


COURTESY EUGENE BERMAN 
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WADSWORTH ATHENEUM, HARTFORD 


RAPHAELLE PEALE: “Still-life.” 


YVES TANGUY: “Poetic Landscape,” 
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1941. 


VICTOR DEVERIA: “The Strolling Players,” 1860. 


{pe monetary values attached to 
the paintings and drawings in 
this exhibition are hardly calculated 
to draw large masses of a_ public 
which has most unfortunately in our 
time been led constantly to confuse 
quantity and cost with quality and 
selection. There are no million dollar 
“masterpieces” here—on the contrary, 
this is a chamber music rather than 
a full symphonic performance in the 
realm of painting. The names of 
many of the artists represented do 
not fall as easily from the tongue as 
do the names of Rembrandt and 
Toscanini, nor have they always bene- 
fited from the full-dress sales cam- 
paign which has so often helped to 
confuse art with tooth-paste. Yet they 
are all distinguished in perhaps a less 
“impressive,” though sometimes more 
satisfying way. 

There have been many critics to 
tell us whether rightly or wrongly 
just what not to like, and just what 
to appreciate, but they have not 
always taught us to enjoy or even to 
dislike these works in terms of our 
own personal experience. In fact the 
very pleasure of criticism itself, rather 
than the ultimate and real enjoyment 
of the work of art, seems often ap- 
parently to have become the chief 
reason for the existence of art in our 
period. It is all too easy to find out 
what a consensus of expert opinion 
has conceded to be the best. It is 
easier still, in so doing, to reject much 
that is significant and_ pleasurable, 
though obviously more modest in 
stature. Indifference has more to do 
with this than lack of self-con- 
fidence. 

One of the purposes of this exhi- 
bition, then, is to show that quality 
can be perfectly compatible with 


modesty in price and general igno- 









A Bid From 


the Wadsworth Atheneum 


BY A. EVERETT AUSTIN 


rance of authorship of a work of art. 
All of the works here would be wel- 
comed as additions to the permanent 
collections of Wadsworth Atheneum, 
as indeed they would as well, I am 
certain, prove a source of constant 
enjoyment to the private collector. 
They represent the record of frag- 
ments of the experiences of many 
places and many epochs, and surely 
many divergent as well as non-“ex- 
pert” tastes should be satisfied by 
them. 

To buy pictures, and good pictures, 
one does not always need a fortune. 
Perhaps one of the most sinister in- 
fluences the American museum has 
exerted on the public is the implica- 
tion that works of art are priceless, 
that they can therefore be afforded 
only by museums and millionaires, 
that original art can thus _ have 
nothing whatsoever to do with the 
home, and that anyway one sees it 
for nothing in a museum where, 
financially speaking, it belongs. 

The ultimate purpose of this ex- 
hibition is, however, to give to pri- 
vate individuals, to groups or clubs, 
the opportunity of enriching the col- 
lections of their own Hartford mu- 
seum by gift. Any paintings pur- 
chased from this exhibition and 
donated to Wadsworth Atheneum 
will therefore permanently bear a 
label stating clearly the name of the 
person in whose memory the work 
has been given as well as the donor's 
name. A permanent memorial to a 
revered memory would thus be se 
cured with the knowledge that a 
significant addition had been made 
to the ever-growing collections of 
Wadsworth Atheneum, collections 
which will serve to give pleasure not 
only to this generation, but also to 
the generations which are to come. 
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BY DORIS BRIAN 


DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 


IRMLY believing that the late nineteenth century French 

was the last great school of painters, Paul L. Clemens be- 
lieves just as firmly that it would be an affectation on his part to 
conceal his admiration. In his handsome, high hued, painterly, 
and eminently pleasant show at Durand-Ruel he certainly makes 
no bones about his allegiance to the sort of pictures that firm 
exhibited in Paris sixty years ago. But the pearly Renoiresque 
isn't all there is to Clemens. There is more than that in the 
current exhibition, and, as a matter of fact, there is a whole 
pensive, satirical, and trenchant side to his art that the present 
display barely touches on. 

Now thirty, Clemens has been lucky—he is highly intelli- 
gent, well endowed, and he has been appreciated. His present, 
second New York exhibit (the first-one, at Maynard Walker’s 
in 1938, received accolades) follows successes in Los Angeles 
where he has been living since 1940. He has found champions, 
among writers—and among buyers. The wind is in his favor, 
and if he doesn’t veer too much to one side, it looks like fair 
sailing. 

Brand new formative influences distinguish the painters 
who grew up during the past decade from the older American 
generation, and it is interesting to see how they worked in the 
case of Clemens. Firstly, the Depression, which in his, as in 


CLEMENS’ version of the American Scene was in 
a keen and motion-packed baseball series including 
“Casey at the Bat,” 1938. 


FEDERAL ART PROJECT 


Contemporary Contour No. 14 


Clemens: Out of the 
New Education 




















LENT BY MR. JOE MANKIEWICZ 
SURE, unaffected chalk and char- 


coal drawing: “Expectancy,” 1941. 





DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 


other cases, denied the traditional Wanderjahre abroad, gave 
them the WPA Art Project tending to take them out of the 
art schools early, give them the responsibility of producing for 
public consumption, and furnish them with a suggested subject 
matter, the so-called American Scene. Oftener than not, the 
“proletarian,” or “socially conscious” emerged. A second factor 
has been the introduction of scientific art history, taught on 
European lines, in our universities. Such courses, replacing the 
old time art appreciation and hundred-years-in-a-lecture Alta- 
mira to Miro surveys, aren’t a necessary part of an artist’s edu- 
cation. But when a potential painter is subjected to them, as 
Clemens was when he majored in art history at the University 
of Wisconsin, he gets a new slant, a different sense of values. 
At Madison Clemens found a very live department devoted to 
“dead” art, an excellent collection of photographs and color 
reproductions substituting for the European trip, and Profes- 
sor Oscar Hagen whose admiration for Rembrandt may be in 
part responsible for the most important though least super- 
ficially obvious influence upon the young artist. 

In his digestion of both the art history and the Project Clem- 
ens has again been fortunate. He could have been hamstrung 
by too much of either one, but in combination the disadvan- 
tages seem to have cancelled out (Continued on page 35) 


FRENCH to the wallpaper, “Rainy Day,” 1941 (below) ar- 
rests for technique as do the self-portrait (detail from “Stu 
dio Interior’) and “Head of Ruth” (top of page). 


DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 
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KARL ZERBE’S dra- 
matic “The Storm,” 
economical in execu- 
tion, highly suggestive 


PURCHASED BY THE VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, RICHMOND 


in content. Winner of 
a John Barton Payne 
Medal and Purchase 


Prize 


CON etme 


Richmond Prizes Quality, not Publicity 


UALITY hung high when the Vir 

ginia Museum of Fine Arts opened 
doors on its third All-American Biennial 
at Richmond on March 4, for the stand- 
ard set by its two predecessors was well 
met. Ranking with the four top Ameri- 
can salons, Richmond’s exhibition was 
instituted through an endowment be- 
queathed by the late Judge John Barton 
Payne, alternates with the Corcoran. Its 
object is to present to the people of the 
Southern states a comprehensive, compe- 
tently judged statement of contemporary 
U. S. painting, to give to the artists a 
competitive opportunity to gain recogni- 
tion from an enlarged public, and to 
assemble a qualitatively notable group 
from which the Museum can make addi- 
tions to its collection. It differs from 
other exhibitions of its type in that pur- 
chase rather than prize-giving is the at- 
traction for the painters. 

The synopsis this year covers the 
country from coast to coast, includes of- 
ferings from 29 states and the District 
of Columbia, comprises 225 canvases. 
About half of these were invited from 
Big Name painters, the rest were chosen 
from 1401 submitted to jurors Henry 
Mattson, Swedish-born painter of land- 
scape and marine, Francis Chapin, in- 
structor at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
Lamar Dodd, head of the University of 
Georgia’s Art Department, and painters 
Jerry Farnsworth and Fletcher Martin. 
By a coincidence, five of the ten paint- 
ings they recommended -for purchase to 
the Museum’s accessions committee came 
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from the invited group, five from those 
jury-admitted. 

Though Richmond gives no prizes, it 
award two John Barton Payne 
Medals to two pictures equally, and this 
time bought both. Winners were the 
forty year old, Greek-born, Theodore 
Polos of San Francisco for Young Girl, 
substantial, unsentimental, well organized 
statement of figure, still-life, and land- 
scape in red and blue; and Karl Zerbe, 
thirty-nine year old Bostonian native of 
Munich, for his dramatic and economical 
Parisian view, The Storm. Two other 
pictures the Museum has already bought 
are by New York State artists: Charles 


does 


PHILIP GUSTON: “Shanah.” 


by the jury for purchase. 


Recommended 


VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, RICHMOND 
oe as : 
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Burchfield’s wet, somber, and_ poetic 
watercolor, Old Houses and Elm Trees; 
Bernard Karfiol’s small, able figure piece 
titillatingly entitled Torso with Green 
Earrings. New York also comes in for the 
major share of other paintings recom- 
mended for accession: Raphael Soyer’s 
genre, Window Shopping; Sygmunt 
Menkes’ painty and _ textural still-life, 
The Alarm Clock; Judson Smith’s soft 
interpretation of Brickyards along the 
Hudson. Other recommendations went 
to the vibrant, balcony-studded New 
Orleans Landscape by Briggs Dyer of 
Chicago; The Revival, in which Adams 
Garrett of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
solved a difficult narrative problem; and 
to the finely patterned, firmly painted 
figure, Shanah, by Guston of Iowa City. 
On the whole, a catholic selection. 

But the scope of the show is broader 
still: contrasting with the near-abstrac- 
tion of Niles Spencer’s Near New Lon- 
don, is the romanticism of Watkins’ The 
Angel; foil for Hopper’s realism is the 
expressionism of George Grosz; Fred 
Nagler shows a religious painting while 
Cadmus turns in a pseudo-Surrealist one. 
There are the breeziness of John Steuart 
Curry’s Midwestern strokes and the 
acidity of Gropper’s metropolitan satire, 
the humor of Doris Lee and the bite of 
Jack Levine. Stuart Davis, Adolph Dehn, 





shi i ie a 


Peppino Mangravite, Reginald Marsh, | 


Dan Lutz, Julian Levi, Ernest Fiene, and 
Zoltan Sepeshy are just a representative 
few of the others whose canvases which 
go to make up this current statement. 
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Down to the Sea 
Pictures 


for 500 Years 


BY W. R. VALENTINER & F. W. ROBINSON 


HE aim of the current exhibition of “Five Centuries of 
at the Detroit Institute of Arts, is one 
which should be of special interest at the present time: to show 
the development of marine painting from the time of Colum- 
bus to our day and to give opportunity for studying the two 


Marine Painting,” 
+ 








in 


— 
we 


LENT BY WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 


sources of American marine painting, Dutch seventeenth and 


English eighteenth century art. If we have stressed the Ameri- 
can paintings of the period of the early Republic it is not only 


because at this time 
the American navy 
won its first laurels, 
but because we 
wished to help to- 
ward a better un 
derstanding of a 
fascinating period 
which has been 
overshadowed by 
the painters of the 
Impressionist era. 
Academic sea 
painting in more 
recent times has 
added a_ scientific 
knowledge of linear 
and aerial perspec- 
live to the art but 
has imitated only 
the outer appear 
ance of nature. We 


JAN VAN GOYEN, leader of Holland's great marine school, at his most brilliant 
in “Thunderstorm,” whose short waves are typical of much Dutch sea painting. 
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different character: 
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BONAVENTURA PEETERS, Flanders’ leading seventeenth century sea painter, worked most)\ 


from memory or hearsay on inventions like “Dutch Men-of-War Arriving in the West Indies.” 
have therefore refrained from exhibiting paintings of this kind, 
of which the number is endless. For the late nineteenth cen- 
tury we have selected only four outstanding masters of very 


Whistler, Winslow 
Eakins, and Ryder. Of living artists who have raised marine 














CLAUDE, master of the Classical landscape, did occasional marines which 
are generally in the calm, noble mood of “Sea at Sunset.” 


Homer, ‘Thomas 


paintings to a new 
high level we chose 
Feininger, Marin, 
and Lurcat, the 
leading men of ab- 
stract tendency, to 
show that their 
subtle and con 
scious construc- 
tions developed out 
of ideas which were 
unconsciously felt 
by painters of the 
Romantic age. 
Marine painting 
did not exist as an 
independent art 
before 1600. The 
earliest and as yet 
quite fantastic pure 
marine’ was 
painted by Pieter 


Bruegel in 1565. But long before that ships were represented 
with precision and the calm or stormy sea realistically rendered 
in religious paintings whose main interest was a story from the 


Bible or the legend of a saint. At the same time we 





ee: 


ships in current use. 





encounter the portraits of individual ships in late fif- 
teenth and sixteenth century engravings, either in sym- 
bolic form, as in a Florentine engraving of the second 
half of the fifteenth century, or to instruct those who 
wanted to learn something of the different types of 


Painting in Flanders developed always a little in ad- 
vance of art in Holland and around 1600 the new field 
of marine painting was already more mature here than 
in the Northern Netherlands. The pupils and imitators 
of Pieter Bruegel take the lead with seascapes whose 
high horizon gave a broad expanse of sea upon which 
their pleasure in action and anecdote could show itself 
to full advantage. ‘They were followed by a generation 
of marine painters who imitated nature more closely 
by lowering the horizon, developing aerial perspective, 
and subordinating the local colors to a uniform grey- 


15 
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SALVATOR ROSA’'S settecento ocean, dangerous to men and shipping, is given a 
direful fury through ghostly light effects in “Storm at Sea’’ (above). 


LENT BY THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA, OTTAWA 


GEORGE MORLAND, like his English Georgian contemporaries, romanticalls 
inclines: in “The Shipw agro to story-telling in the dramatization of nature 
(above). For Whistler the “Coast of Brittany’ (below) gave opportunity for in 
dulging a sensitive taste for pattern which later dissolved in Impressionism. 
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brownish tonality. ‘he seascapes of this generation in 
Ilanders assumed the fine pictorial qualities of realistic 
seventeenth century art, but can be differentiated from 
the Dutch by their more lively temperament and imagi 
nation, which however, prevented the careful study of 
nature in her more quiet moods, so typical of Dutch 
landscapes and marine painting. 

Paul Bril, represented in the show by a Harbor Scene, 
born at Antwerp in 1554 but active chiefly in Italy, de- 
veloped from the Bruegel tradition his own original type 
of composition in which mountain and coast scenes are 
fantastically lighted up in a manner slightly reminiscent 
of his contemporary El] Greco in Spain. ‘To the following 
generation belong Adam Willaerts and Jan Porcellis who 
are usually counted among the earliest Dutch sea paint- 
ers but who came from Antwerp as mature artists and 
never quite lost their Flemish style. 

Porcellis became the chief representative of sea paint- 
ing in Haarlem during the Frans Hals period. His un- 
usual ability for painting stormy seas shows his Flemish 
character which, however, was tempered by a Dutch in- 
fluence, giving him not only a love for the exact study 
of nature but the grey tonality of the Haarlem painters. 
Bonaventura Peeters, born a generation later in 1614 and 
active at Antwerp, is considered the leading Flemish sea 
painter in the seventeenth century (see reproduction 
on previous page). 

Marine painting in Holland cannot be separated from 
the painting of river and canal scenes. Many so-called 
marines depict not the open sea but the interior waters 
of which the greater part of the Low Countries consists. 
Even when these compositions do not show water en- 
framed by trees bordering the canals, a narrow strip of 
land with church spires on the horizon and the short 
waves produced by shallow water prove that we are near 
the mouth of the Rhine or Maas or on the Zuider Zee. 

In the late sixteenth century, alongside the glorifiers 
of naval engagements between Holland and Spain, we 
find those naive illustrators who took their subject mat- 
ter from daily observation along the waterways. To this 
group belongs Arent Arentsz, an excellent narrator of the 
life of fishermen, Cornelius Verbeeck, an almost un- 
known marine painter who is praised by the first his- 
torian of Haarlem, Schrevelius, and Jasper van den Bos, 
whose grisaille painting shows his connection with the 
ship Setnahors among the engravers. 

This transition period is followed by the early realists 
of the time of Frans Hals’ first activity: Jan van Goyen, 
Salomon van Ruisdael and Simon de Vlieger. It is as if 
these artists discovered for the first time the simple 
beauty and quiet harmony of Dutch landscapes. The 
wide expanse of the silvery sky, the calm water enlivened 
by slowly moving boats are pictured with a directness 
and freshness which speaks for the excitement of a new 
experience. Their compositions show little variation, but 
their technique is spontaneous, fluid and transparent, 
antedating the Impressionists, but combined with a clear 
sense of form built up of light and dark. 

Jan van Goyen is represented by one of his most bril- 
liant compositions of a thunderstorm at sea, and a small 
Stormy Sea of his last period, Salomon van Ruisdael by 
one of his quiet canal scenes which shows how water and 
land interchange imperceptibly in Holland—ships pass- 
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ing in front of windmills, cattle grazing at the water 
edge, distant villages appearing behind the farthest water- 
ways, and a heavily clouded sky of vast extent covering 
all. Simon de Vlieger’s golden afternoon marine leads 
us to Jan van de Cappelle and Willem van de Velde 
the Younger. Here we can follow the development of 
Van de Cappelle from the early work in the Detroit 
Institute of Arts done under De Vlieger’s influence, to 
the late one of the ‘Ten Cate Collection with its golden 
dunes and deep ship lanes, in which we see him joining 
hands with the great marine painters of other countries, 
Claude Lorrain and ‘Turner. Willem van de Velde the 
Younger, represented by six excellent paintings, conforms 
more with the popular taste than the “amateur” Van de 
Cappelle. He frequently painted naval engagements of 
the war between England and Holland. Always he gives 
his compositions balance and dignity and never allows 
nature, sky and sea, to be overruled by the furor of 
battle. 

Willem van de Velde worked sometimes with his 
younger brother Adriaen on enchanting Scheveningen 
beach scenes. There we find perfected the populated 
coast views of the Arent Arentsz type. That the elegant 
bourgeoisie now mixes with the simple fisher folk speaks 
for the growing wealth of the Netherlands after the mid 
dle of the century. Sea paintings became so popular at 
this time that even artists devoted to other fields of land 
scape painting, like Aelbert Cuyp and Jacob van Ruisdael, 
turned occasionally in this direction. Ruisdael especially 
proves himself as a master in the representation of stormy 
waters under a somber grey sky, expressing his indepen- 
dence of mood at a period when the general taste pre- 
ferred calm and peaceful scenes drenched in the golden 
light of late afternoon. 

At the end of the great epoch (1670) the destruc 
tive wars with England forced the nation to give its 
attention to politics and, as at the beginning of the move- 
ment, subject matter became again the main interest in 
marine painting. Naval ceremonies (“parades”), battle 
scenes and explorations of foreign countries are now the 
most favored themes of painters like Ludolf Bakhuyzen, 
Abraham Storck and many lesser known artists whose 
reputation in this field now brought them orders from 
all parts of the world. 

“The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were the 
great beginning of our sea power,” says Sir Lionel Pres- 
ton in his book on Netherlands sea paintings, “yet early 
successes on the sea did not produce, as in Holland, a 
school of marine painters, for England continued to rely 
on imported art until the eighteenth century.” The first 
English marine painters follow the style of the two Van 
de Veldes, father and son, who worked in England for a 
considerable time producing compositions from English 
naval history. The leading figure of this Anglo-Dutch 

tradition is Peter Monamy whose paintings are still some- 
times mistaken for works by Willem van de Velde the 
younger, although much weaker in design. Some of 
them, however, such as Shipping Scene, Sunrise, show 
pictorial effects which point in the direction of ‘Turner. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century we en- 
counter a school of more or less self-taught marine paint- 


ers who developed a naive (Continued on page 29) 
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KENSETT, honest and painstaking in the American nineteenth century manner, 
painted his poetic “Shrewsbury River, New Jersey” (above) in 1859. 
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BUTTERWORTH, an Englishman, found success in America through the rising 
demand for yacht portraits in the prosperous 1870s. “The Yacht Alice and Other 
Boats” (above) commemorates a celebrated race. Ships, again, prove the vehicle 
for the expressionism of Ryder’s “Early Morning” (below). 
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Watercolors Over the Dam— 


‘Twice 


Collective Conservatism at the Academy. 


Selected Optimism at the Metropolitan 


BY JAMES W. LANE 


pees old blue “exempt” ticket is gone 
and in its place is the red badge of 
courage. ‘his, and a show of high quality, 
is the news with the American Water 
Color Society this year. ‘The news at the 
Met is “On The Bright Side,” the liveli- 
est event seen here these many moons. 
But the first-mentioned, affecting the 
system, is perhaps the more revolutionary. 
Hitherto an exhibitor could send in two 
paintings, one to the Water Color So- 
ciety and the other to the New York 
Water Color Club (both now merged), 
and place a blue tag of “untouchability” 
upon one of them. This would result in 
its being hung, jury or no jury, but also 
in a certain diminution of quality. The 
trouble with the jury method is not with 
the system—for without it you are in 
danger of getting the harum-scarum pic 
tures of the country—but with the jury. 


\ fair and distinguished jury can put 
on the most exciting shows in quality. 
The present jury of the Water Color 
Society so marks this seventy-fifth exhi- 
bition at the National 
foster-father. 


Academy _ ies 


‘The sense of righteous ambition and 
extraordinary quality induced by _ the 
new order is evident. Last year’s show 
manifested many techniques, but this 
year’s is as much above it in performance 
as last year’s was ahead of 1940. The 
lacks, I should say, were sprightly imagi 
nation, abstractions (in which watercolor 
is never strong), and primitivism. The 
first dearth would be something to grow 
captious about, were not the techniques 
of what is shown so aboundingly clever 
and discriminating. In other words, a 
large proportion of these papers at the 


\cademy have fine rightness of “mood.” 
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CHARLES BURCHFIELD’S “June Wind,” recorded in 1937, is watercolor on the bright side and 


Burchfield at his most untrammeled and intuitive. 
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HERBERT GUTE’S “Low Tide,’ Zabriskie 


Prize winner, American Water Color Society 


DESIGN 


As nearly always happens to us in a 
massive show, we find a score of paintings 
most of them more deserving of a prize 
than those that obtained it. Of the six 
watercolors with awards, Hardie Gra- 
matky’s Calhoun Street, Charleston is 
all to the mustard in animation, color, 
and perspective and Herbert Gute’s Low 
Tide has the fizz and undertone of ob 
scure aquatic ooze in seaside places, its 
existence the emphatic 
against the gloriously painted old spiles 
and dock. Lawrence Wilbur's April Rain 
is full of the humid whizz of auto traffic 
on soaked asphalt. 

But many pure landscapes and archi- 
tectural pieces and cityscapes in the ex 
hibition are preferable to the prize-win 
ners who further number John Pike, Carl 
Broemel, and John Costigan. How about 
Alexander Bower’s Mountain Lake, dark- 
ly hung in the fourth floor hall, but a 
ringing paper, attractive and broad both 
in composition and spirit yet elegant in 
its tonal values? Or Alfred Hutty’s Sea 
Island Trees, with its simple bending 
rhythm; Paul Shively’s Provence, with its 
Corot size and overtones; Edward Straw- 
bridge’s Ebb Tide; Edgar Corbridge’s 
Sakonnet Farm, with its well-painted 
marsh grass, as detailed as the onetime 
Neue Sachlichkeit; Aaron Berkman’s 
substantial and rich Woods, with its 
sense of gleams, fallen leaves, and soft- 
ness underfoot? There is John Whorf’s 
Road to the Sea, which leads past stubby 
oaks in the foreground to a circlet of 
pearly light-colored ocean, an able paper, 
or John McCoy’s no less able Willow 

(Continued on page 32) 
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“*REFUGEES’ painted by Mr 
[chun Po-Yi in 1939. In the shred 
dening strokes we feel the scorch 
ing winds of devastation and ap 
palling misery. The utter helpless 
ness and gloomy destitution of 
these shrivelled human beings, 
lashing torrefving flames for our 
affected soul,” 


UST a week before Ja- 

pan struck her lightning 
blow a Chinese correspon- 
dent now living in Java mod- 
estly sent off to us the fol- 
lowing material under the 
title “Art News from China,” 
representing a current exhi 
bition at the Sun Art Gal- 
lery, Shanghai. The captions 
are Mr. Hsu’s own. We re 
produce two of the paintings 
herewith out of regard for 
their intrinsic merit and as a 
tribute to this specially gal- 
lant example of art carrying 
on under the shadow of war. 


Editor ART News, 
Semi-Monthly 

136 East 57th Street, 
New York 

Dear Sir: 

[ am enclosing 3 pieces 
photo - reproductions oil-col- 
our paintings, which I hope 
you will like for your art 
magazine. If you cannot use 
them, will you please return 
them to me in the attached 
self-addressed enveloped? 

Thanking you in anticipa 
tion, I am, 

Yours truly, 
C. M. Hsu 
Bandjaran, Tegal, 
Java, Netherlands 
East Indies 


“ ‘LANDSCAPE,’ a panorama of 
Western Lake, Hangchow, paint- 
ed by Mr. Chow Pechou in 1935. 
The sky and water .. . all give a 
picture of peaceful calm. His color 
is harmonious, the best of his col- 
ours have a lightless and bright 
less which please the eve.” 


THE SUN ART GALLERY, SHANCHAI 


From China via Java: Art Goes On 








CEZANNE: “STILL- LIFE,” 1890 @etow) 


ART NEWS SERIES OF MASTERPIECES IN AMERICAN MUSEUMS NO. 5 CHESTER DALE COLLECTION, LOAN TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON 
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RENOIR: “GIRL WITH A WATERING CAN,” 1876 (opposite) 


ART NEWS SERIES OF MASTERPIECES IN AMERICAN MUSEUMS NO. 6 CHESTER DALE COLLECTION, LOAN TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON 





CLOSE-UP OF MODERN ART 2500 YEARS AGO 


N THE attention concentrated upon the large decorations 
on Greek vases, charming, excellently executed minor de 
tails, such as those here reproduced about twice enlarged, are 
often overlooked. Both come from the important Gallatin col 
lection of Greek vases recently purchased by the Metropolitan 
Museum, now exhibited there. Comprising 250 examples, mostl\ 


from Athens, seventh to third century B. C., many, like the 
examples reproduced, are attributable to specific artists. On a 
lekythos by the Providence Painter, 470 B.C., the flying Nike 
above) forms a bold red pattern against a ground of black alka- 
line glaze, while to the same type belongs the vase, ten years old- 
er, on which Hermonax painted the satyr eating grapes (below). 
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First Fruits of Exile 


BY ROSAMUND FROST 


I'E;W years before the First World 

War had cranked up the now futi- 
ously racing motor of history, a noted 
writer startled people by announcing 
that “peaceful infiltration precedes con- 
quest by a hundred years.” ‘Today things 
happen faster and from our perch on 
swth Street this statement seems more 


than modest. In less than a decade Amer- 


PIERRE 


MATISSE GALLERY 


What Recent Emigré Artists 


Have Done in America 


extensive survey of the diverse talents the 
U. S. has inherited. “Artists in Exile” is 
once again the title of the March show 
at the Pierre Matisse Gallery where the 
made-in-America products of this same 
group currently come under collective 
scrutiny. 

The broadening thing about travel is 
that it brings the most unlikely people 





MATTA’S gift for surprises is manifest in “The Initiation,” as arresting a piece of combustion in 
paint as has appeared in some years. The artist comes to America from Chile via Paris. 


ica has made room for the biggest intel- 
lectual and artistic migration since the 
fall of Constantinople. Outwardly the 
infiltration has been peaceful enough, 
yet the conflict is already on and, as there 
is no melting-pot which fuses ideas, one 
side or the other must inevitably domi- 
nate. Another ten years will tell us which, 
and in the meantime the theme is the 
most engrossing of our times. It was the 
subject of our “Artists in Exile” page 
which appeared in the November 1-14 
ART news. Fortune in turn took it up in 
its December 1941 issue, presenting an 


together. In Paris artists were divided into 
camps—hermetic cells, each storing up its 
own brand of honey, or monasticism, or 
electricity. The Fantasists, the Purists, the 


ORGANIC MATTER morphologically changed by Max Ernst, once of Germany. In the debris of 
“Europe After Rain,” produced by so-called “frottage,” he discovers secret, symbolical images. 


: An 


FROM SYMBOLS of terror, Kurt Seligmann 


(ex-Swiss, now New Yorker) has turned to color 
ful analyses like ‘Borealis Efflorescence.” 


Surrealists, no matter how inwardly at 
odds, continued to revolve around their 
appropriate electrons. Today in America 
all is changed. The photograph of the 
Artists in Exile in the show’s catalogue 
unites the most diverse factors in the 
European artistic scene (and represents, 
incidentally, a diplomatic triumph for 
Pierre Matisse who posed the subjects at 
George Platt Lynes’ studio one agitated 
morning). Alphabetically listed, their 
works now hang side by side representing 
a concretion of the ideas which in our day 
may yet conquer America. 

[t is interesting to start with the young- 
est and least known personality of the 
group. Geographically speaking Matta is 
a Westerner, having been born in 1912 
in Chile although educated in Paris. But 
he brings something special to America 
and it reads like a new language. In The 
Initiation, a white-hot explosion of a 
painting, his perspectives lead not into 
memory but into a future of immediacy 
and excitement. Here is a new type of 
jeweled color and the germ of any num- 
ber of ideas. Artists who must rack their 
brains for themes should get a load of 
this dynamo of things to come. 

In Europe After Rain by Max Erst 
we feel as though his decay-riddled 

(Continued on page 32) 





OUR BOX SCORE OF THE CRITICS 


CONSENSUS OF NEW YORK REVIEWERS 
OPINIONS OF 
CONDENSED FOR QUICK REFERENCE 


ONE MAN SHOWs 





ARTIST & Gallery 
(and where to find 
ART NEWS’ review 
of each exhibition) 


ALDES, 60th St. 
(see ART NEWS, 
Mar. |, p. 32) 


BEVIN, Studio Guild 
(see ART NEWS, 
Feb. 15, p. 30) 


COUNSEL, No. 10 
(see ART NEWS, 
Feb. 15, p. 30) 


HOFTRUP, Fifteen 
(see ART NEWS, 
Mar. |, p. 31) 


JIMENEZ, Zborowski 
(see ART NEWS, 
Feb. 15, p. 30) 


MASSON, Buchholz 
(see ART NEWS, 
Mar. |, p. 29) 


MITCHELL, Rehn 
(see ART NEWS, 
Feb. 15, p. 29) 


MOLLER, Bonestell 
(see ART NEWS, 
Mar. |, p. 30) 


NOVIN, Barbizon- 
Plaza (see ART 
News, Mar. |, p. 32) 


O'NEILL, Bonestell 
(see ART NEWS, 
Mar. |, p. 30) 


QUIRT, Pinacotheca 
(see ART NEWS, 
Mar. |, p. 29) 


SWASEY, 
Grand Central 
(see ART NEWS, 
Mar. |, p. 30) 


TAUBES, 
Associated American 
(see ART NEWS, 
Feb. 15, p. 28) 


TENNEY, Passedoit 
(see ART NEWS, 
Mar. |, p. 31) 


WARGNY, Fifteen 
(see ART NEWS, 
Mar. |, p. 31) 





NEW YORK TIMES 
Howard Devree—H. D 
Edward Alden Jewell—E. A. J. 


These canvases of fishermen, of a beach 
at half tide, of a man cleaning fish in the 
rain are done with detachment and em- 


phasize light and mood H. D. 

smartly capable portraits. . . Her 
compositions and color reveal excellent 
taste. ‘‘Brittany Woman’’ seems more im- 


less studied 
H. D. 


mediate, humanly warm and 
than the more formal work. 


indicate the artist's talent for keen 
observation and for presenting action, as 
in his paper of swirling, skimming skaters, 
and also in one of gulls oes: ee 


Hoftrup devotes himself chiefly to tand- 
seapes with buildings sometimes under a 
blanket of snow, and with over-use of an 
opaque blue. An exception is a still-life of 
old shoes, called ‘Holiday.’ H. D. 


Jiminez’s tortured and distorted forms seem 
afflicted merely with elephantiasis. To me 
his work is gloomy, mannered and, for the 
most part, maladroit. A sense of kinship 
between human and earth forms does, in- 
deed, at times assert itself... .E. A. J. 


imaginative vigor his art does often possess 
and sometimes a design will stand up 
strongly as such. But the monstrous, fan- 
tastic shapes seem seldom imperatively ex- 
pressive. As ‘‘surrealism’’ all this seems 
pretty much what we have been looking at 
for years. a & & 


The gouache is handled with intelligence 
and often with very considerab'e vigor, as 
in ‘‘The Pacific at Monterey’’ and ‘‘Ari- 
zona Road" with its well-managed areas of 
flat paint. ‘‘Prairie Town’’ is fresh and at- 
tractive. ie Bs 


Overtones suggesting Paul Klee and 
surrealism are to be detected. But Moller 
is no imitator and he has an_ individual 
vision and a sense of humor. H. D. 


Some of the portraits and landscapes run 
to somewhat postery effects and most of 
the work appears rather obvious and ob- 
jective. H. D. 


Less sheerly abstract than much of O'Neill's 
work, the oils seem to me raw and un- 
subtle in color and the surfaces too clamor- 
ous, while some of the water-colors reach 
out along Martin Avenue and Marin Road. 
This is a noisy show which communicates 
to this visitor little of purport. H. D. 


in the artist’s playfully and often 


very vigorously ‘‘surrealist’’ manner. His 
color | should certainly not call in the 
main distinguished. One attribute that 
cannot be missed, however, and that helps 
a good deal, is the effect of brisk action. 


E. A. J. 


of children and one of a young man in sim- 
ple, unpretentious manner, and some well 
done charcoal drawings. Most of the other 
portraits seem affected, self-conscious, 
would-be fashionable and a misdirection of 
Swasey’s real talent. H. D. 





The decorative surface values dominate 
these canvases throughout, with a virtuosity 
of brushwork which commands respect. 
Never overt. a surrealist overtone neverthe- 
less makes itself felt... . H. D. 


HERALD TRIBUNE 
Carlyle Burrows—C. B. 
Royal Cortissoz—R. C. 


SUN 
Henry McBride—H. McB. 
Melville Upton—M. U. 
Helen Carison—H. C. 


Freshly keyed to warm and sunlit moods, .. . it is apparent in them that he has 
they are impressionistic in feeling and a special feeling for the sea, and even in 
style; but it is a light and skillful im- the pictures of fishing villages, where sea 
pressionism that he shows C. B. and town life meet, it is the marine aspect 
of the composition that takes first em- 
phasis. H. McB 


. emphasizes the formal type of char- 
acterization in this display, in portraits 
. and handles the subjects graciously. Her 
style, however, varies with the degree of pre- 
occupation with detail in her work. c. B. 


They are capable enough and bear the mark 
of having been commissions with the cus- 
tomary limits that implies. Her ‘‘Self- 
Portrait’’ seems the most vital and interest- 
ing work she is showing. M. U. 


No subject seems so important to him as 
the way it is painted. Mr. Counsel uses 
large sheets of paper and fills them full of 
breezy, stimulating, somber images, and 
leaves to others the more intensive, spe- 
cific observations. c. B. 


is close-knit, forcefully simplified and . to note the shifting changes of light 
includes a fine study of barns and trees deep and color and structure that the days bring 
in snow, which is reduced almost to an forth . . . with sympathy and intimate 
abstraction. His design of barns and silo, knowledge. The result of it all is a nos- 
in “Angry Sky.’’ is also rendered vigor- talgic reminder of the placid America that 
ous’y in the simplest terms. Cc. B. was and still lingers here and there. M. U. 


needs a lot of interpreting. A sense Being also a sculptor, the artist’s figures 
of grace is induced in the forms of some have solidity and volume and there is no 
of his figures, and there is sensitive paint- mistaking what he intended to do. When 
ing in them. But mest of the subjects . . . the artist forgets his gods and comes nearer 
fail to make much sense or to justify them- to earth he reveals himself to all. M. U. 
selves otherwise. The term ‘‘monstrosities’’ 
is eruel, but it is the only one that fits 
some of his figures. Cc. B. 


is full of swift impulse, but rarely 
seems tragic to the objective onlooker . . 


. creative design that not only empha- 
sizes the oneness of all life. but makes for 


subjects connote nothing so serious as a plastic unity that fascinates while it puz- 
whimsically imaginative, exuberant and zles. This design with its multiple varia- 
playful. .. . it is a blithe and entertaining tions which hint at everything and rarely 


but rather typically surrealist adventure. define anything with precision, is not to be 
C. B. separated from its color... . M. U. 


. . has a talent which has not yet been He now paints with great vigor and vivacity, 
quite stabilized. That he has talent is evi- and the simp‘er his compositions are the 
dent from the sure-footed manner in which greater is the impact from them. It is 
he uses freedom and breadth, but in more chiefly for its simplicity that the drawing 
than one instance it is plain that these of the ‘‘Prairie Town’’ is one of the pre- 
traits remain still to be integrated in fully ferred ones. H. McB. 
satisfactory units of design. R. C. 


. Obviously doesn’t intend it to be taken . a series of paintings rather slight in 
with profound seriousness, but rather to be texture and of avowedly humorous intent. 
enjoyed. There is charm especially in the Children may like them. M. U. 
way this artist uses human figures and birds 
in his paintings and in the quality of his 
color. c. B. 


Conservative and thin in substance, Novin’s To the casual eye, he seems to keep fairly 
portraits and outdoor seenes are painted in close to realism. . He is showing chiefly 
sweetly fresh colors. . The effects are portraits and landscapes. Examples in the 
decorative in character. but very light and latter field which have the look of having 
lifeless. C. B. been done out of doors from nature direct, 

have a freshness that the others seem to 

lack. M. U. 


. is above all a swift technician. While . paints rather a forceful picture, par- 
there isn’t much to his oils, in the way of ticularly when he has an effective cloud- 
content, except trees and clouds, there is scattered sky to deal with. His work will 
more in his water-colors . .. Mr. O'Neill be more personal, doubt'ess, when he 
dashes these things out with some feelings, gets entirely away from the water color 
but a little explosively, and without much formula taught at Columbia. M. U. 
sense of coherent design. Cc. B. 





. . « decidedly on the surrealist trend, and 
imaginative as well as gay in color. One 
never saw so much studied confusion. But 
through it all Mr. Quirt remains philosoph- 
ieal. . . . This work is all very personal 
as one may imagine. And much too much 
so to attempt to analyze. Cc. B. 





JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
Margaret Breuning—M. B 

WORLD-TELEGRAM 
Emily Genauer—E. G. 


Aldes is proficient enough. But he ap- 
parently has little to say that has not been 
said, and in the same words before. And 
it wasn't anything very exciting in the 
first place.  & 


He has chosen New York subjects and pre- 
sents them in a colorful, lively manner, big 
rhythms and a play of sharp color accents. 
Many of his papers are still too large, but 
he manages to fill most of them with in- 
terest. M. B. 


Mr. Hoftrup retains the brilliant palette 
of his former papers, and their fluency of 
flooding washes but he has secured more 
definition of form, greater firmness of de- 
sign. M. B. 


But there is a warmer, more human side to 
some of the present canvases. . While 
there is not the brilliance of color of 

the artist's previous work . . there is a 
greater variety of subjects and a richer emo- 
tional content. Jimenez is a gifted painter 
finding his way to a fuller expression. 
M. B. 


. the main impression of the work is 
of original conceptions, interpretations of 
natural objects in symbolic and mystical 
forms shot through with an emotional in- 
tensity, which beauty of color intensifies. 

M. B. 


has looked at the varied landscapes 
which form the subjects of his papers with 
a penetrating vision which has found some 
degree, at least, of their elemental charac- 
ter . . . his designs are stronger, the forms 
of greater substance. His ability to express 
his conceptions in pictorial terms more 
marked. M. B. 


. talent is on the Klee side. His pic- 
tures are poetic, fantastic, modest and 
tender. He has superb taste and an intrigu- 
ing sense of invention. E. G. 


, decorative design is marked without 
loss of characterization in portraiture or 
of realistic veracity in landscape work. 
There are some animal pieces which reveal 
a fine appreciation of gesture and habit. 

M. B. 


. is commendable for its rich and reso- 
nant color and composition, that remains 
dynamic and solid for all the liquid loose- 
ness of his brush strokes. His crisp and 
vigorous water colors would be more im- 
pressive if they didn’t have so much in 
them of John Marin. E. G. 


- need not be troubled too much by the 
titles. Forget about them and really enjoy 
these compositions for their very great plas- 
tie beauty, for their brilliant organization, 
for their coherence, their rich vein of fan- 
tasy, their linear purity and their sensitive 
tonal harmonies. E. G. 





. uses crisp brush strokes and sensitively . . . turrs out what appears to be a compe- 
accentuates the play of soft light. ... Del- tent ard acceptable portrait. He is appar- 
ieate in drawing, his work also shows taste ently too much of a gentleman to indulge 
in color. . . . Though there isn’t great vital- in any attempts at inquisitive probings into 
ity in his subjects, Mr. Swasey is sure of the personality of his sitters. M. U. 
his subtle effects, and shows a thoroughly 
cultivated style. Cc. B. 
With the figure he too often seems experi- 
mental, tentative. With inanimate objects 
he is generally swift in attack, and in full 
control of form, color—and the brush. R. C. 





- presents a problem. It suggests that . 


she is going through one of the periods of 
formation of a new style. Something of un- 
spoken struggle seems to imbue most of the 
work, which, technically, reveals a decided 
advance since Miss Tenney’s last show. 

H. D. 


Wargny continues to use rich color in 


somewhat stained-glass effects in his still- 
lifes and landscapes. H. D. 


while there isn’t great vitality in 
them, there are other things important to 
works of art which they possess. Among these 
are sensitive drawing, delicate taste in 
color, and a visionary quality which en- 
shrouds her work in a mood of half fantasy 
and half reality. Cc. B. 





The artist is an able craftsman building 
up form solidly, giving careful structure to 
the head and defining the planes of the 
face with nice precision, yet not sacrificing 
vitality to this structural soundness. M. B. 


Mr. Taubes is a virtuoso in painting, he 
knows all the answers ‘to technical difficul- 
ties and he employs a palette of great rich- 
ness and beauty. Yet | find his present work 
lacks inspiration. M. B. 


Ki highly interesting canvases that 
commend themselves for their technical ex- 
cellence (her drawing, perspective, tonality 
and composition are all notably fine), of 
course, but, much more, for the distinct 
mark each bears of the artist’s own per- 
sonality. E.G 





- + « deal more with life—the movement of . . . his style has changed greatly since his 
farm horses especially interesting him— last display. It has lost some of the sugges- 
and are rendered atmospherically with subtle tiveness that formerly marked it and gained 
interplay cf line and color. C. B. in its insistence on design. M. U. 





decisiveness of contour and concen- 
tration of light and color patterns take the 
place of the vagueness of statement which 
often characterized his former work. M. B. 
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THE PASSING SHOWS 


JOHN ATHERTON, SURE REALIST 


+} 


 aetengss ICHING one tiny letter, 


i ie letter “‘e,”” into Surrealism 
John Atherton has ended up in 
sure-realism. Dali would not possibly 
believe it (since he probably thinks 
he has a corner on all such charms 
nd magic) but Atherton in his fine 
Gallery, 


technique of 


show at the Julien Levy 
basking in a new 
waxed watercolors and gouaches, has 
other 


realist, sur- or sure, that we have 


more fascination than any 
lately met. He has the probity of 
detail and 
as the highlights on 
Blume, without the 
derriére-pen 


Harnett, the love of 
polish, such 
mor, of 
arriere-pensées — (really 
sées) of Dali. Thus there is some 
thing fresh, enheartening, and gen 
uinely Flemish in his approach. 


In Girl’s Head Atherton has ob 


balls he reflects what was in the 
room. In Construction with Glass 
ire the well-worn faraglioni of Dali 
ind putrefied-green skies, but Ather 
ton does not use these to the point 
of rottenness. In Old Barn “The 
Night” a broken-down mechanic’s 
shop, the outside of which is painted 
a Sheeler steel-grey with a purple 
luster, is dramatized by a single 
window through which shines the 
type of light against which a witch 
would ride. There is nothing else 
startling in the picture; yet that 
light, that window, with 
black speak 
worlds. On the more colorful side 
there is Fisherman’s Paradise, where 
flitches of birch bark, 


case, and gorgeously 


a jagged 


silhouette against it, 


a reel, a fly 
colored flies 


form a composition that 


should 





JULIEN LEVY GALLERY 
JOHN ATHERTON: “The Athletes.” 


viously studied Arnolfini and _ his 
Wife and come no cropper in those 


dificult passages where in the glass 


MAX WEBER’S MOST 
HIRTEEN months ago when we 
picked Max Weber for the initial 

ART news “Contemporary Con 

tour” (February 15-28, 1941), the 

choice was almost augurous. After a 

decade of comparative retirement 

from the public eve, Weber, one of 
the profoundest, most able, of this 
country’s dramatists in significant 
paint, has had a bang-up year, now 
topped by a presentation of eighteen 

canvases at Paul Rosenberg’s. 1941 

saw Weber becoming familiar from 

Coast to coast through solos, a rec 

ord-breaking list of sales, and, most 

temarkable, witnessed him carrying 
off high prizes in the all-important 

American annuals at the Pennsyl 

vania Academy, the Corcoran, and 

the Art Institute of Chicago. That 
sheer quality and artistic validity has 


keep this San Franciscan-trained 
Minnesotan from flitting from the 
public’s appreciation. ae. 


FRUITFUL YEAR 


made the news without sensation 
ilism is credit both to Weber and 
to maturing America. 

If the idiom, the exquisite com 
positional taste, are Weber’s own, 
no program needed— 
Weber makes it easy for the spec 
tator to share the beauty and the 
drama he sees. Perhaps that is why he 
has “taken.” There was little danger 
that any of this would affect the 
sure flow of his development. His 


notes are 


most searching work to date is also 
his most recent, The Toilers. In this, 
as in other canvases in the exhibi 
tion, Weber seems to intensify old 
With its tortured figures 
brought out by such apparently sim 
ple but well considered devices as 
the tensile drawing of the arm of 
the figure on the right (spiritual 


ideas. 





PAUL ROSENBERG GALLERY 


MAX WEBER: “The Toilers,” 1942. 


companion of some of Picasso's 
Guernica studies), The Toilers cli 
maxes the artist’s worker series. In 
the same way the landscape of 
gnarled trees against a blaze of green 
and red is the ultimate expression of 
his editing of nature. 


Four-fifths of a picture can be 


background, yet every inch of can- 
vas vibrates importantly with brush- 
ing even more sensitive than before. 
Colors smolder rather than burn: 
an entire composition may be in 
soft, mixed tones of thin paint: one 
stroke of clear red or malachite 
brings the whole to life. D. B. 


BOMBSHELL ON RIVERSIDE 


JOT so explosive as its title but 
1% gratifyingly high enough in 
quality and in the bulk of its fresh 
ness to reward a trip or two up to 
the Riverside Museum is the current 
bow of the Bombshell Group. The 
Group had its origin in the columns 
of the New York Times when Mr. 
Jewell designated a letter complain 
ing of a lack of American talent and 
invention as a “bombshell.” Artists 
picked up the splinters by replying 
that the talent and invention exist 





RIVERSIDE MUSEUM 


ed but never appeared in art gal- 
leries. So the artists got together, 
and after some internecine strife 
put on the show to prove the point. 

They don’t, quite, for though 
there can be no doubt about the 
progressiveness of the style of the 
more than two hundred exhibits, 
this sort of experimentation has 
been seen in public, and the names 
of many members are not unknown. 
But without quibbling, it can be 
stated that the remarkable thing 


MADELINE S. PERENY: “Number 5.” 
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400 PARK AVENUE GALLERY 
GRETA MATSON: “All Flags Fly- 


ing.” 


ibout the exhibition is the fact that 
mere novelty has not been the cri 
a lot of thought, 
effort, and ability in the offerings. 


terion—there is 


Naturally, there is dead wood too. 


But many deserve to be_ better 
known. 

John Shayn, the Group’s original 
publicity chairman, writes to inform 
us that he is no longer connected 
with the Bombshellers but wishes 


them well, as indeed we do too. pb. B 


GORSLINE 

¢ YOU saw the work of a painter 
- who Ina composition ot a fore 
ground figure and two or three oth 
ers made the former very realistic 
and the latter not so much hazy as 
stereotyped in gesture and if to all 
this the figures formed a kind of 
compositional frieze, tactile and 
sculpturesque, you might guess that 
the master of this painter was Ken 
neth Hayes Miller. Certainly Doug 
las Gorsline (now at the Babcock 
Gallery) answers to these terms. In 
his show he has painted some pret 
ty pictures—notably Trooper—of his 
wife, but he uses her as his model so 
often that if not a rubber stamp it is 
almost a cliché. Not that other good 
portraitists, such as Kroll, do not, 
but Gorsline should get about a 
little more. At the moment he is 
overly interested in a sort of Miss 
Subwaysideal, with a glamour-girl 
hair-do, carmine nails, and a copy of 
Time (as a color accent) in her arm. 
We will not say that he doesn’t 
paint these photographic appur 
tenances well, but his vocabulary of 
night clubs, restaurants, and sub 
ways could be broadened. By now 
too many others have used the same 
language. J. W. L. 


GRETA MATSON 

A T first glance you might think 
pA that Greta Matson was a kind 
of rosier-fingered Edzard. Her paint- 
ings of pretty girls, which enjoyed a 
brief showing at the 460 Park Ave 
nue Gallery, have the same kind of 
innocent sophistication, the same 


knack of 
ind ruffles look chic and not chi 
chi. But Miss Matson goes further 
than this 


beguiling and the airy, she turns to 


} ] 
making women in veus 


Having mastered the 


ungrateful subjects and makes them 


into delightful pictures too. All 
Flags Flying, an old woman in 
dowdy finery, has real humor and 


paint quality. So has the slatternly 
reader of the Morning Paper. From 
this show the visitor carried away 
im impression of grace, talent, and 


genuineness iF, 


DICKINSON 

ete ETY itself is in the vague, 
\J oh, so vague, but sometimes ex 
tremely poetic landscapes of Edwin 
Dickinson at the Passedoit Gallery 
View of Great Island, with its dis 
tant white cliffs and Cove Beach, 
Wellfleet are all that could be de 


WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 


GEORGE BELLOWS: “Dance in a Madhouse.” 


sired in romance. For one with an 
eve to see they are precious little 
Whistlers. Seemingly Dickinson is 
not so good with trees seen near by. 
The focus is too extreme to be ef 
fective, but at distances he is some- 
times unbeatable. 7. w. 4. 


PRINT & SCULPTURE 
DELIEVING that American print 
making has reached its majority, 
and that it is an ideal medium for 
an air view of the important devel 
opments in our swelling artistic cur 
rent, Carl Zigrosser of the Philadel 
phia Museum has assembled a novel 
graphic show for the Whitney. In 
place of the usual print annual, “Be 
tween Two Wars,” admitting dead 
as well as living artists, includes 
work from 1911 to 1941, is loaded 
with aesthetic and historical value. 
Dramatically, the opening item is 
Kerr Eby’s St. Mihiel which, though 


made in 1935, commemorates 


World War I 


lery showing the 


Chis is in the gal 
conservative tradi 
tion whose full potentialities are 
Bellow’s 


lithograph, Dance in a Madhouse 


: 
realized in sharp-clawed 
Gallery III houses the contemporary 
Easterners, with all the best known 
painter's styles and printer's man 


ners represented. Then come the 


Mid-Westerners, the 
scious genre recorders, and regional 
irtists of the South and Far West; 


the experimental 


socially con 


expressions; and 
the color mediums 

Unprogrammatic accoinpaniment 
of the print show is an exhibition of 
about two dozen large sculptures 
and drawings by their makers. Due 
to all sorts of shortages, an unusual 
amount of plaster is present. Here 
the sculptors would do well—many 
of them have—to treat the surfaces, 
tone down the glare which only in 


the case of the Hovannes seems to 





aesthetic intent. 
Zorach’s Conflict, two giants, is po 


be part of the 


tent in plaster but cries out for 
bronze. Among the best realized 
groups are Anita Weschler’s Ca 
price, and the adventurous Robus 
relief, Seven Virgins. D. B 


GALLERY DECADE 


Y the time the Midtown Gal 
lery got around this month to 
celebrating its tenth birthday it had 
been working for some time on an 
idea. Going over its sales of the past 
decade, it drew up a list of favorite 
pictures which had passed through 
its hands. Collectors public and 
private, negotiated with for a loan, 
proved generous and now with ap 
propriate pride it surveys once more 
thirty works whose present Owners 
range from the Toledo Museum to 
actress Sylvia Sidney. 
The exhibition is interesting on 


another count. It answers the old 





What do people buy? query. In the 
Gallery it 


was one of Gladys Rockmore Davis’ 


case of the Swope Art 


most successful excursions into qa 


roseate and favorite palette. The 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
favored Fletcher Martin’s two-fisted 
barroom theme, Henry Mcllhenny 
Reverie by Emlen Etting, a study 
of a dancer in which cottony paint 
a_ beautiful 
One of the very 
finest Sepeshys went to the Toledo 


surface is accented by 
draftsman’s line 


Museum, a Sandscape which gives 
play to all the things he excells in 
in the way of solidity, brilliance, and 
Ihe Addison Gal- 


lery owns the best Vincent Spagna 


variety of texture 


we have ever seen, Boats—a hit in- 
cidentally of. the last 
where it was admired for its sleek 
shapes and fine color. The Whit- 
ney’s Isaac Soyer has more depth 
than most. Other ultra-likeable pic- 
tures are by Doris Rosenthal, Renée 
Lahm, and Alzira Peirce. R. F 


Corcoran 


SPARHAWK-JONES 


BRILLIANT pupil of William 

M. Chase, Elizabeth Sparhawk 
Jones exhibits at the Rehn Galleries 
startling technical expressions. With 
in this observer's ken we have here 
something entirely new: watercolors 
on canvas. The color is opaque and 
might not be innocent of an oil ad 
mixture, yet there is depth of pig 
ment plus a delicacy imparted by 
the linen backing. 

Another plus sign for this artist, 
who does not have many solo shows, 
is her quality of imagination. Ro 
mance, agony, storm, happiness are 
well portrayed. She, like Watkins, 
is not averse to putting in guardian 
angels or angels of retribution. The 
cemetery scene, Because Of, sprang 
from the burial of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson; New Hampshire, from 
the 1938 hurricane; and Lady Go 
diva (whose horse is held by a pink 
coated whipper-in of some modern 
hunt club) from Lady Godiva. Sol- 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


GLADYS R. DAVIS: “Deborah.” 
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eborah.” 


diers Bathing is one of the most 
solidly felt of the pictures, all of 
which are ably, if too liquidly, pre 
sented. Sparhawk-Jones has the fu 
sion of Costigan without such glanc 
ing colors or so many white separa 


tions J. w.! 


BEN -ZION 


VAROUCHE and powerful, Ben 
\ Zion is one of the curious talents 
of our time—also one of the hard 
est to know what to do with. This 
latter 1s for people who look for pur 
poses in art and are not satisfied 
with a mere display of volcanic pas 
sion. The present show at Bonestell 
takes up no cudgels for ideologies, for 
decoration, or for painting as such 
Of the three canvases, all enormous, 
one shows a brutish Adam among 
clods and stones drawing his first 
rasping breath of life. The serpent, 
m animal as uncomfortable-making 
sy any Mavan deity, is already an 
Number two 
Adam, Eve, and the Tree 
The third picture, to us the most 


expectant onlooker. 


shows 


remarkable, gives us against the flood 
waters of the world, the giant out 
Noah 


for the homing dove, his sleeve and 


stretched hand of reaching 
the forces which have shot forth 
the bird piling out of the picture 


stark as the peaks of Antarctica. R. F. 


LUNA 


IGHT, sometimes used with a 

good measure of histrionic abil 
ity, is the unifving element in An 
tonio Luna’s canvases at Carstairs. 
If it weren’t for that light, and a 
certain way of knitting figures to 
gether, his work would 
blurred memory of a quick tour of 
illustrated Spanish museum cata 
logues. Born and trained in Spain, 


seem a 


a resident of Mexico, and a current 
Guggenheim Fellow, Luna has just 
had a show at Washington. 

To all the Spanish idioms, as yet 
improperly digested, he has added 
Mexican derivations. But in some 


CARROLL CARSTAIRS GALLERY 
A. R. LUNA: “The Stable.” 


portraits of his wife, softly grey and 
perhaps a measure too sweet, and in 
1 few other pieces, he shows that 
there is more to his talent than a 
rather remarkable open-mindedness 
He was born in 1910 and has a lot 


of time in which to grow D. B 


HARTLEY 
wees an artist at sixty-four can 


evolve new approaches and yet 
continue to paint at the top of his 
form in his more familiar style—a 
manner through which he has be 
come one of the most independent 
and personal poets of the brush—he 
has made quite a record. Marsden 
Hartley has been setting examples 
for some time. In his new exhibition 
at Macbeth, most of the work has 
been done within the past few years, 
a large portion of it in 1941. 
The Maine coast and its natives 


theme, Three Friends (Christ, a 


powerfully 
welded to the canvas in a manner 


clown, and a youth 


recalling Beckmann. D. B. 


WOODWARD 
\ BROAD landscape with long 


rolls of foreground, the season 
1utumn and _ the calm, 
Abandoned Pastures is one of the 
best oils in Robert Strong Wood 
ward’s New 


weather 


England paintings at 
Central Fifth Avenue 
Actually we would that 
W oodward would abandon some of 
his other pastures. His brush dwells 
too often upon barns, still-life by 


the Grand 
Galleries. 


windows, and similar objects, which, 
if not tritely handled, are unimagi 
native. He is the painter of photo 
genic beauty and it is only where 
nature in a panoramic view, such as 
After Rain or the first mentioned 





MACBETH GALLERY 
MARSDEN HARTLEY: “‘Fishermen’s Last Supper.” 


remain his principal subjects. In the 
older Hartley vein, jagged and eco 
nomical in pattern, convincing in 
texture, strong in the contrasting 
tones of dark rock, white foam, skies 
almost incredibly blue and _ grass 
breathtakingly green—as they are in 
Maine—are the Lighthouse (repro 
duced in the February 15-28 ART 
NEWS), other landscapes, some still- 
lifes. These together with two sly 
figure pieces of Down Easters would 
make a fine show. 

But they 
what Hartley has been doing since 


wouldn’t account for 


his last exhibition. There is a series, 
painted flatly in stained-glass reds 
and blues with strong blacks, of fish 
ermen in whose reticent lives Hart 
ley lets us share. There is a beach 
scene peopled by powerful great and 
little humans seated on sand pink 
enough to delight Gauguin; there is 
a red lobster posterishly noted on a 
black ground. Finally, there is a 
large work which the artist consid 
ers his most significant, a religious 


picture, gives him fewer or obscurer 
details that he approaches the truer 
beauty of simplicity. y. Ws. 


HAMAR 


A TALENTED young Brazilian 
+4 sculptress, Irene Hamar, is at 
the Acquavella Galleries. Trained at 
the Bourdelle School in Paris, she 
attacks each problem with boldness. 
The work has a classic finality, 
though such pieces as Torso and 
I'yranny are observed with feeling, 
even passion. Mother, Mystic, and 
Meditation, each in a different ma 
terial, are evidences of this artist’s 
thoughtfulness, which, once or 
twice, as in the stylized Dream, tend 
to depend too much upon form to 


carry the feeling. J. W.1 


ARMS 


( NE etcher today has _ turned 
printmaking into a sort of jew 
eler’s or enameler’s art and that is 












































































ACQUAVELLA GALLERY 


IRENE 


marble. 


HAMAR: “Meditation,” 


John Taylor Arms. His very compre 
hensive show at Kennedy & Com- 
pany proves him the most conscien- 
tious of technicians when it comes 
to showing the myriad details in a 
cathedral’s facade. But, paradoxical- 
ly, the more he shows these watch 
work-hke mechanisms, the less he 
shows what makes the architectural 
masterpiece tick. The Arms draw 
ings are better, and here, in the 
Taxco landscape and in some of 
the Baroque Mexican 
churches, he really puts a modicum 


details of 


of life into the vast super-technical 
expanse. cm. @. 


STERNBERG 

ILK SCREEN colorprints are a 
J specialty of Harry Sternberg 
whose book on the subject is to be 
published next month. We got a 
preview of it in his recent show at 
A.C.A., and the technical versatility 
is uncommon. The show also com 
prised paintings, gouaches, and 
black and white prints with the coal 
mine region and the War as subjects 
for somber, full throated color. p. B. 


CASPARO 
AINTINGS on skin—who would 


have imagined it in this day and 
age! But if you had gone to the 
Ferargil Galleries to see the pictures 
of Oronzo Gasparo, you would have 
seen the phenomenon. His compo 
sitions are attractive; he uses much 
poster white; and there is the sense 
of cleavage between one color and 
another. His father in Italy was a 
wood carver and the uncompromis- 
ing clarity of that medium is 
brought by Oronzo into his pictures. 
Pomegranates and Seltzer and his 
other still-lifes are Ax. a a 


DE BOTTON 
TPE world to Jean de Botton is 


gay and good. His watercolors of 
King George’s Coronation a few 




























































M. KNOEDLER & COMPANY 


JEAN DE BOTTON 


years ago had to be gay, but now we 
see, at the Knoedler Gallery, that 
the artist’s other work also is. He 
has brought to America a precious 
thing: lightness of touch and fan 
tasy. Not such fantasy as is involved 
or incomprehensible, but the best 
type of Continental fantasy. Wheth 
er he paints a stag hunt, cowboys, 
Taxco, or San Francisco, his oils 
have vif. Away with the heavily un 
derscored rhythms of some of out 
more unsubtle if popular painters; 
instead, subtlety of color, childlike 
innocence of presentation, great spa 
ciousness, and an all-over coverage 
Hats off to 
him! J. W.l 


PRIMITIVES 


WO subjects in nineteenth cen 


that is most satisfactory 


tury American painting which 
the present race of Americans seems 
to have an infinite capacity to enjoy 
are primitives and genre. Primitives 
are the more artistic of the two, the 
lean horse for the long race. Genre 
is valuable for mores-research, is usu 
ally well drawn, but lacks the artistic 
staying power of the other. Latest 
show of it is that of nineteenth cen 
tury genre at the gallery of James 
Graham & Sons. Here there is A Tick 
lish Situation in which a fishing 
Negro, asleep over his bait of clams, 
got himself involved with two mam 
moth-headed urchins, lighting ef 
fects by Clonney (1812-1867), sub 
ject matter after Mount. George 
Lambdin’s Music and Refreshments 
shows how close this artist was to 
Eastman Johnson. But the best 
painting and the best expression of 
genre, which is often an interpreta 
tion of the wistful, is the Nice 
Puppy, by an anonymous painter. 

Unidentified artists are numerous 
among primitive painters, too. Yet 
Harry Stone, bookseller into primi 
tive picture dealer, displays at his 
new Primitive Gallery thirty-seven 
paintings of which the authors of 
many are known. Mr. Stone started 
collecting them when as bookseller 
he was asked into attics to look over 
disposable volumes. 
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“San Francisco.” 


Don't think of primitives as you 
might of the work of primitive por 
traitists —four-square and pictur 
esque. Primitive “‘scenics” and prim 
itive genre have much more imagi 
nation—often the only imagination 
American 
painting. This is sort of discourag 


in nineteenth century 
ing but when you see with what sim 
ple means Addison Kingsley, for in 
stance, gives you the feel of a snow 
plough cutting through drifts and 
the smell of a good dinner cooking 
in the farm house (merely by put 
ting a reddish underglaze, like the 
early glow of an infra-red lamp, be 
neath the yellow clapboards), you 
understand that these men had en 
viable methods of expression. Their 
pictures gave animation, as_ in 
E.. Opper’s Fire, D. C. W.’s On Pa 
rade, or Railroad Station by an un 
known; they were valuable as mores 
documents (Linton Park’s A Flax 
Scutching Bee); and, as in the early 
eighteenth century overmantel from 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, were gen 
uinely artistic. .. Wi 


SCULPTRESSES 
\ EMBERS of the National Asso 


ciation of Women Artists, ex 
hibiting sculpture and drawings at 
the Argent Galleries, have brought 
some very entertaining work. It ap 
pears to be the product, however, 
of only a few of the scalpels. Every 
thing that Cornelia Chapin has in 
the show is outstanding, from her 
delectable Rabbit Relief to her Ele 
phant Study in ebony. Frances Mal- 
lory Morgan is also good with her 
Nude in mahogany and her Portrait 
of William. So is Margaret Kane 
with her Angel Fish and Jessie Stagg 
with The Young Priest. The other 
entries are not on this level and no 
one quite reaches the level of Miss 
Chapin. WE 


LIPSON 


Ee of electric pen line is the 
technical trick that helps dis- 
tinguish the watercolors by G. S. 


In her still-lifes 


enlarged close-ups of 


Lipson at Uptown 
carrots, flow 
ers, or what have you im casual, 
graceful arrangement), her land 
scapes, and her well realized figures 
she apparently blends her mellow 
washes on wet paper and then adds 
the ink and with it the sparkle. But 
her way of seeing things is as inter 
esting as her manner of recording 
them, and her personality is an im 
pressive one. In a first one man 
show she presents unusual talent in 
pictures which are restful, satisfying, 


ind promising D. B. 


MORE NEW SHOWS 


HE drawings at Kraushaar’s that 

are particularly stimulating are 
“Pop” Hart's sepia wash Excursion 
Boat (which indicates, with Sloan’s 
Furs on the East Side near by, how 
cluttered Sloan, and how simple 
Hart, could be); Glackens’ tinted 
Illustration; Russell Cowles’ conte, 
Autumn Wind; William McNulty’s 


Circus Tent; Dean Fausett’s sepia 


I'he Lake; and Koch's figure piece. 


\ BRIGHT roomful at Marie 
hy Sterner shows that “Decorative 


Paintings” need not be a patroniz 





JAMES GRAHAM & SONS 
CLONNEY: “A Ticklish Situa 


tion,’ American genre. 


D.C.W.: “On Parade,” primitive. 


HARRY STONE GALLERY 





ing tag. Far from it. ‘These aren’t 
solid, but they 
Most variety js 


erat with his linear sweep, compo 


are nourishing as 


wine sparkling 


sitional blends, slight indication. 
tasteful color. Annot’s 
flowers are solider, darker, like shey 


ry, while 


md gently 


Pruna, with nudes and 
Cupids full of style, is the vin rosé 


of Mrs. Sterner’s carte 


se exhibition of watercolors at 
the Ward Eggleston Galleries by 
Frank Brown bring back the deli 
cate tones of Paris. Here are rue de 
l’Abreuvoir, L’Institut, Notre Dame. 
Place de la Concorde, and the Pont 
Neuf, acceptably rendered in a light, 
gay palette. Alas, too little and too 
late, one tends to muse, as one goes 
out into Fifty-seventh Street with 
visions of what was. 


— Gloucester Society of Artists 
in its first New York exhibition 
takes up the Milch Galleries. Among 
the exhibitors whose works have 
quality are Vera Andrus, Turner 
Copperman, Bessy Creighton, Lev 
Vladimir Goriansky, Mary Jane 
Holmes, George Marinko, and Dan 
tan Sawver 


Retrospection at 


N ID-SEASON 


Contemporary Arts is high 
lighted by Stephen Csoka’s fine por 
trait, though somewhat vague and 
brittle, Sewing; Abraham Harriton’s 
head of Jackie; a Corbino and a 
lekla Hoffman landscape, and, 
most potently, Philip Pieck’s Street 
Scene and John Pellew’s East River 
at Night. 


ALLERY-MATES at the Num 

J ber 10 are Alice Standish Buell 

and Bonnie Walson. The former 
is a sound, conscientious graphic 
artist who is at her best when her 
delicate about the 
Vermont landscape, its silos, hay- 
fields, and rolling, green-clothed 
hills. Miss Walson’s oil. still-lifes 
are better than her portraits. Union 
Market Gossips has most freedom. 


needle hovers 
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ART NEWS of AMERICA 


Continued from page 7) 
ture this twenty-three 


nches high, is especially notable for 


example, 


its aristocratic mien and its accom 
plished modeling. ‘Three seventeenth 
century Persian miniatures and a 
small Chinese bronze are among re 
cent purchases, and an eighteenth 
century Chinese jade has been pre 
sented to the institution by Miss 
Berenice Ballard. 


The Last Word: News 
Items in Brief 


@ Honoring the seventvy-fifth an 
niversary of the founding of Howard 
University, outstanding educational 
center of the colored man, Pro 
fessor James V. Herring has assem 
bled an exhibition of as many paint 
white artists. 
Outstanding are an Eakins portrait, 
a Homer, Eastman Johnson’s My 
Old Kentucky Home, and work by 
men from 


ings of Negroes by 


Trumbull to moderns 
Lucioni and Meltsner. 
@ For many of the 5 students 
on the campus of Indiana Univer 
sity, Bloomington, the art depart 
ment’s current exhibition of still-life 
represents their first encounter with 
in old master. Arranged with the 
codperation of New York dealers, 
the show contains work of the great 
Dutch school, of Monnoyer and 
Géricault, and of the 
Menendez. 


Spaniard 


@ $5 to the good, the Society 
of the Four Arts in Palm Beach 
closed its Painting Annual recently. 
\ popular vote had already been 
taken with the following results: La 
marr Dodd’s South Carolina Beach 
led the field; Brackman’s Still-life 
with Figure came second, Cadmus’ 
Hinky, Dinky Parlev-Voo third, and 
Ogden Pleissner’s Meadow Stream 
fourth. All but the last item were 
included among ten paintings sold. 


@ The memory of the late Ernest 
Peixotto, alive in the hearts of his 
friends, will shortly take permanent 
form in a memorial established in 
his name. This is to be a $100 com- 
petition for a painting or mural by 
an American artist under thirty years 
of age. Entries for the Ernest Peix 
otto Competition must be submitted 


before \pril 15, care National Acad- 
emy of Design. 


@ With a new coéperative gallery 
just opened in neighboring Albu 
querque, ‘Taos, New Mexico’s famed 
art colony, may have to look to its 
laurels. The La Quinta Gallery at 
Los Poblanos Ranch, a situation of 


great natural beauty, proposes for its 
first year to concentrate on New 
Mexicans. February saw a represen 
tative group show and a_ photog 
raphy exhibit. ‘Taos artists will be 
invited to participate in April and 


graphic work is scheduled for May. 


@ Arthur Allen, big executive to 
watercolorist, is currently showing 
his work at the River Road Gallery, 
Louisville’s most enterprising institu 





CITY ART MUSEUM, ST. LOUIS 


ZURBARAN: “Franciscan Friar 
Contemplating a Skull.” 


tion of the kind. Allen, an interest 
ing figure in the art life of Kentucky, 
studied with O’Hara and achieved 
wide success after taking up paint 
ing at forty-six. 


@ Selected on the basis of photo 
graphs of their work, seventy-six 
American sculptors will compete for 
a statue of Christ, Light of the 
World, sponsored by the Liturgical 
Arts Society, which is destined for 
Washington, D. C. The judging of 
the 30-inch models will be held in 
July with prizes ranging from $2 
to $1500 in the offing. 


Marines 
Continued from page 17) 


illustrative style closely related to 
early nineteenth century marine 
painting in America. These artists, 
among Robert Dodd and 
Pocock, represented by delightful 
examples, were mainly interested in 
the precise design of ships and their 
picturesque 


them 


silhouettes of - sails, 
adapting the remaining part of the 
composition—water, sky and coast 
—to a similar flat decorative stvle. 

This type of art, which can be 
compared to primitive folk art, has 
little to do with the main trend of 
English painting represented by 
leading Academicians like ‘Turner 
and Constable. The latter follow the 
line of the great Dutch and French 
artists from Rembrandt to Frago 
nard. ‘Turner works from a com 
paratively realistic manner to fan 
tastic color compositions in which 
space is indefinitely extended and 
design is dissolved in rays of light. 
Constable, rightly considered “the 
pioneer of modern naturalistic land 
scape,” shows in his rare seascapes 
his ability to paint waves shimmer 
ing with light and atmosphere heavy 
with water. 

Neither Italy nor France pro 
duced specialists in marine painting 
comparable to those of Holland and 
England. Some of the leading land 
scapists, however, occasionally 
painted seascapes, their southern 
temperament enabling them to rep 
resent storms and ship wrecks with 
a dramatic force and a brilliance of 
execution unequalled in northern 
art. Paintings of this type by Salva 
tor Rosa, Magnasco, Guardi, Claude, 
and Joseph Vernet are unsurpassed 
in other countries. 

Alessandro follows 
Rosa in his paintings of a turbulent 
sea and sky, giving the waves a 
shorter, staccato rhythm, the clouds 
a still more disrupted shape and the 
technique an even 


Magnasco 


more rapid 
touch. The Castaways in the show 
is one of his most brilliant perform 
ances as Canaletto’s Bacino di San 
Marco is one of his most solid. 

Just as landscape painting made a 
late appearance in American art, so 
also marine painting can hardly be 
said to have existed in America be 
fore the middle of the eighteenth 
century (for the ship portrait) or 
about 1800 (for the marine view). 

It was the pride of the New Eng 
land shipbuilders and owners and of 
the captains of the vessels, as well 
as a desire for a permanent record, 
that produced the ship portrait. The 
earliest known painting of a New 
England ship, the Bethel of Boston 

now in the Massachusetts Histo 
rical Society), painted about 1748 
by an unknown artist, shows off the 
ship by representing it in two posi 


tions. After this time the demand 
increased and was met by self-taught 
artists who pleased themselves and 
their patrons when they were most 
accurate and detailed in the drawing 
of the ships. The enjoyable quali 
ties of line and curve naturally in 
herent in the hull, rigging, and sails 
of a vessel were largely accidental in 
these early examples. 

Although there were many Amer 
ican marine painters, it became the 
custom for owners and captains to 
bring back from foreign ports the 
likenesses of their ships. This ac 
counts for the fact that a large ma 
jority of the representations of the 
famous American sailing ships of 
the first half of the nineteenth cen 
tury is the work of such foreign 
painters as Samuel Walters of Liver 
pool, Antoine Roux and his three 
sons of Marseilles, Raffaele Corsini 
of Smyrna, or of the anonymous 
Chinese painters. 

The paintings and prints included 
in the exhibition indicate the wide 
range of subject matter covered by 
marine painting and also the multi 
ple causes that impelled its produc 
tion. Among these were the emanci 
pation of the American merchant 
marine through the wars with 
France (1799), with the Barbary 
Pirates (1804-18), and with Eng 
land (1812-15); the enthusiasm of 
the American public over the naval 
engagements and exploits of the he 
roes of those wars; the development 
of the fast packet ships and the 
stately and swift-moving clipper 
ships, the pride of America in the 
ports of the world; the advent of 
the steamboat for transport on the 
ocean and on the inland waterways; 
the building of racing yachts re 
nowned for beauty and speed; the 
lure of whale fishing; and _ finally, 
but by no means the least impor 
tant, the appeal of the sea itself. 

The romantic appeal of the sea 
is nowhere better shown than in the 
earliest American marine in the ex 
hibition, Washington Allston’s Ris 
ing of a Thunderstorm at Sea, paint 
ed in Paris in 1804. Another roman 
tic attitude is struck in John Fred 
erick Kensett’s Shrewsbury River 
and Céast Scene. 

In the marine painters of the lat 
ter half of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries another point of 
view is apparent—an objective real 
ism which is the. special characteris 
tic of Homer and Eakins. Whistler 
was likewise an objective realist in 
his early works, as appears in his 
Coast of Brittany. His later works, 
and these include most of his ma 
rines, form a phase of Impression 
ism. Passing into the twentieth cen 
tury, marine painting follows a 
twofold path, one trod by the real 
ists, the other by the individualists 
of the Expressionist period. 
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BOOKSHELI 


DOSSIER OF TASTE 
Duveen Picrures in Pustic Col 


America. New York 
The William Bradford Press 


LECTIONS O! 


= APPRECIATE this extraord 


} 


nary and beautiful volume 


italogue raisonné with three hun 
dred illustrations of paintings by the 


great masters, which have 


passed 
through the House of Duveen’”’—is 
impossible without knowing some 
thing of the kind of pictures Amen 
cans were buving ere there had com 
menced the amazing  art-dealer’s 
career to which the book is a monu 
ment. Besides the just under 300 
paintings (some are reproduced in 
detail as well as in the whole 

herein contained, virtually every one 
1 starred “must” in the unwritten 
Baedeker of American artistic pos 
sessions, there are today undoubted 
ly many other pictures of Compara 
ble quality in our public collections, 
some that have also passed through 
the Duveen Galleries—for this vol 
ume is a selection and not a compila 
tion—and many that were acquired 
through the agency of other dealers 

I'he important thing, however, is 
that most of the others have fol 
lowed in the wake of the tremen 
dous accomplishment in transplanta 
tion of art that this book represents 
What went before? I know only 
from hearsay, but pieced together it 
is that dreadful millionaires’ pattern 
of Bougereau - Meissonier - Bonheur 
Piloty, only occasionally relieved by 
the Barbizons at their most sheepish 
or grandiose, 

Beginning in those days, then, 
the House of Duveen began to 
bring to America that vast panorama 
of art from the pre-Giottesque mas 
ters to Turner and Goya to be seen 
in these sumptuously printed pages. 
When most Europeans were still 
snobbishly referring to parvenu 
American taste, Duveen 
were doing something about it. 

And this book marshals the evi 
dence. It mounts, among others, 
the Rembrandts of Benjamin Alt 
man, the Bouchers and Fragonards 
of Henry Clay Frick, the Raphael 
and Mantegna of P. A. B. and Jo 
seph E. Widener, the Gainsbor 
oughs and Lawrences of Henry E. 
Huntington — of the pre-World 
War I vintage; and the Bellini and 
Botticelli of Jules Bache, the Duccio 
and Velazquez of Andrew Mellon, 
the Giotto and Sassetta and Gior- 
gione of Samuel H. Kress—of more 
recent years. These are the private 
collections now become American 
public domain, in whose formation 
the Duveens played an essential role. 

This book would be significant if 
it did no more than remind one 


Messrs. 
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With a few additional details 
ictivitvy and so well also is the dates the pictures cam¢ 
idded to the full bibl 


ographies and provenances given, it 


7 el Yet actually the quarto is far 
f that 


the unforgettable personality remem America, 


bered as “Joe” Duveen of whom, 
ncidentally, one of the biographies is a document of the development 


of the century still waits to be writ of American taste. To one who has 


FROM “DUVEEN PICTURES IN PUBLIC COLLECTIONS OF AMERICA” 


studied and long known the ma 
jority of these pictures, many of 
them before they reached the hands 
of their first American buyers, the 
book gives a comforting sense of the 
wealth of beauty now reposing safely 
on our side of the ocean A. M.F, 


FRAGONARD: “Expectation,” one of five panels painted for Madame DuBarry; long in Frago’s house at 
Grasse, then owned by J]. P. Morgan, Sr., they are now in the Frick Collection, New York. 
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ANNOUNCING to the shepherds in early sixteenth century 
Flanders: details two significant American 
Bernardino Luini painted the rich, monumental “Nativity” of 


formerly 
Collection, 
tivity’ 


1 So > 


from old masters in National Gallery of 


nocturnal scene (above) is the upper part in Milan about 1525; 





in the Benson Collection, London, it is now 
Art, Washington 
with its Memlingesque angels 
formerly in Spain, it is now in the Bache Collection, New York 
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Gerard David's “Na 
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Fruits of Exile 


Continued from page 23) 


forms had passed the corruption 
stage and finally turned into some 
thing organic—even useful—like a 


cross-section of a lung, or a piece of 
cheese, or a crumbling monument 
which houses all kinds of secret ani 
mal and plant life. ‘The picture was 
painted just last month and, with a 
sense of newness and freshness still 
about it, is the most optimistic 
commentary on destruction we have 
vet. If 


Again, has relaxed and let a 


Time and 
little 
air into his one-time vacuum, he has 


l'anguy, in 


seen 


lost nothing in so doing. New col 
ors — pinks, vellows, greens — glint 
in what was once a greyness. They 
are a bit Dali colors, but used with 
the distinction you would expect 
from ‘languy. 

Ihe Green Lion by Tchelitchew 
is Im every sense an amazing pic 
ture and, as the attached placard 
explains, it explores at least three 
types of perspective, Roughly to de 
scribe, it shows action going on be 
hind a sun-pierced screen of wheat 
stalks and oak leaves—a human ball 
game with children on the fly. Ex 
amined nearer to, the surface comes 
alive with faces and figures, fighting, 
pressing forward, making nervous 
chatter among the leaves. ‘To Tche- 
litchew nature 


the 


metamorphosis of 
real as it was to 
myth-makers of Antiquity. 

Bv Berman we find To the Glory 
of the Setting Sun with rosy-flam 


ing sky and a 


must be as 


' soggy, ruined earth 
from which the waters are with 
drawing themselves into a malachite 
sea. Chagall offers our old donkey 
headed friend in his bumpkin’s 
brown jacket shyly embracing the 
dream bride. The Ozenfant, the 
only picture in the show of less re 
cent vintage, dates from the peaks 
of Purism. From the big overlap 


ping violin-vase forms to the little 


Watercolors 
(Continued from page 18) 


Run with its tremendous tactility. 
The Grey River by Tom Smith 
Roots is a beautifully drawn harbor 
scene, pellucid to a degree due to its 
purity of washes. Donald Teague’s 
High Sierra and Chauncey Ryder’s 
Widow Shannon’s are mountain 
pictures, with which Renouard’s 
Wet Day, somber and subtle as a 
J. Francis Murphy, and Emil Kosa’s 
glowing Mesa Verde can be grouped. 

Some splendid winterscapes are 
outstanding: Merrill Bailey’s Linck 
lean Center; New England Village 
Green, with felicitous purples and 
mauves on clapboards, by Eleanor 
Parke Custis; James Knox’s Winter, 
Setauket, admirable in its cold 
opaque purples and conscientious 
observation; and Vanessa Helder’s 
Spring House. 


tinkle of upset wineglasses in the 
corner all is cool, broad, and se 
rene. Not so the Léger, where a 
vortex of arms, legs, and parrots 
makes you feel as if one of the art 
had been 
caught up and minced by the mod 
erm machinery he 


ist’s earlier canvases 


loves so well. 
With Mondrian you can quite prop 
erly admire the shapes and sizes of 
his pictures, for to this orderly in 
tellect they mean everything in the 
disposition of the contents. Color 
is important to Masson and Kurt 
Seligmann. In _ the I'he 
Seeded Earth it a splendid 
plowshare across a black field; the 
latter overlays it into 


former’s 
cuts 


“smearages” 
which take on butterfly-wing rich- 
ness at close range. 

The little black box on the wall 
which looks like a more elaborate 
fire alarm is Andre Breton’s contri 
bution. Some 400 words alongside 
are needed to explain it, and lead 
all the way from the author's ini 
tials to the triumph of the Jesuits 
over the Jansenists via broken mir 
ror, an automatic duck, a fragmen 
tary cat signifying the Peace of 
Utrecht, and Cardinal de Retz—an 
inexhaustible 


game of associations 


if you have time and mind for it. 

The 
guished. Zadkine gives us a colum 
nar ebony Pomona more “rightly” 
simplified than most modern sculp 
ture. Lipchitz’ Rape of Europa, re- 
cently Buchholz Gal 
lery, is a brilliant projection of en 


two sculptors are distin 


seen at the 


ergy besides illustrating the artist’s 
special aims: to make sculpture ap 
pear freer than air and to color it 
with light instead of shadow. 
Thus, in cross-section, Europe’s 
peaceful infiltration of America is 
mapped out. Each idea illustrated 
each artist has 
brought with him into exile a frag 


is new for us; 


ment of European thought. The 
fitting of into 
American life will be the next task. 


these fragments 


Genre is to the fore in Saul Ras 
kin’s Men and Pictures and Men 
and Nets, both blending high artis 
tic composition with local details. It 
strikes the observer again in Ogden 
Pleissner’s Clouding Over, or in 
Amy Jones’ Darning in Comfort, 
where the bright reds of curtain, 
kitchen shelf edging, and chair are 
cooled by the blues of the sink, of 
the pots and boilers on the stove, of 
the dress of the woman in the 
rocker, and of the flooring. Hilde B. 
Kayn’s two pictures are powerful 
and dramatic as always, but a trifle 
vague in tonality. 

Cityscapes or architectural studies 
not soon forgotton are: the yellow 
lights and blue shutters glinting 
through the late afternoon or early 
evening snow flurry in Alfred Dev- 
lin’s My Back Yard; the interesting: 
ly foreshortened House in Worces- 


ter by Leslie Powell; and Harry 
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Leith-Ross’ Village at Night with its 
cleverly used registers of red, blue, 
ind yellow light receiving full value 
in the encircling gloom. 

Ivan Olinsky is represented by 
two splendid studies of the nude. 
Still-life, though not prominent in 
this exhibition, may be adduced as 
the top in William Stark 
weather's Studio Window where 
there is set a pot of violets against 
Boston brick. Note Harold Bowler’s 
brightly shining pastel, Bright Bou 
quet, and Charles Aiken’s deftly off 
centered Wild Flowers. 

Mr. Aiken, by the way, had the 
happy idea of having some of the 


neal 


prize-winners and other papers taken 
down to the Columbia Broadcasting 
television studios and putting them 
through their paces. In this opera 
tion pictures with blues and no reds 
in them came over much better in 
the reception. Thus, Barse Miller’s 
fluffy and dreamy Lanterman House, 
which in the flesh is somewhat cloy 
ing though decorative, scored nice 
ly. Corbridge’s Sakonnet 
which has greens and browns rather 
than 


Farm, 


blues dominant, was clear, 


though severe and glassy in_ its 
stretches of water. 

\nother exhibition of watercolors, 
contrasted with the 
Water Color Society’s three hundred 


ind sixty-five, is part of the Metro 


sixty of them 


, 
Opera Decor 
Continued from page 11 


Stettheimer’s brilliant set and cos 
tumes for Virgil Thomson’s playful 
Four Saints in Three Acts marked 
the first fanciful and dazzling use of 
cellophane in American stage design. 
Because it was first produced with 
out union labor or requirements 
the Wadsworth 
Atheneum in Hartford, and because 
much of the labor which went into 
the production was contributed, the 


m a museum, 


decor for Four Saints cost. only 
about $6,000. 

Currently, there are the sets used 
by the young Philadelphia Opera 
Company, which have been de- 
signed with extraordinary taste by a 
youngster whose achievements are 
the more remarkable because the 
cost per production has been some- 
thing less than $500. He is John C. 
H. Harvey, whose labors until this 
have been masked in the 
program under the unspecific label 
“Assistant Stage Director and Stage 
Manager” because he has not until 
now been a member of the scene- 
designer's union. Harvey's Pelléas 
and Mélisande was a miracle of sim- 
plicity and sophistication. As com 
pared to the Metropolitan produc 
tion, in which the scene by the sea 
faithfully depicts every whitecap in 
the ocean from the Statue of Lib- 
erty to Lisbon, Harvey’s set consist- 
ed of one blue, stylized wave. The 


season 
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politan Museum of Art’s “On The 
Bright Side.’ Here the selection of 
paintings loaned by almost every New 
York gallery of note was, as proved 
by the frequency of imagination 
and freedom of brushwork, chosen 
by only one person—Mr. Williams, 
Assistant Curator of the Painting 
Department. The net result is the 
enthroning of livelier and more in 
teresting qualities than the Water 
Color We 
don’t know what other moral may 
thenceforth be drawn except that 
the painters producing these could 
have been 


Society show boasts. 


and 
freer than those up at the National 
\cademy’s galleries. For instance, 
Rainey Bennett’s Waterfront Lassi 
tude has 


less self-conscious 


an intuitive, imaginative 
treatment in which the Water Col 
or Society show—save for papers 
like The Bird—is 
not rich. Of course Richard ‘Taylor 
and Oronzo Gasparo are fantasists 
anywhere, but their slant on things 
is more symptomatic of this loan 
show's quality than of the Water 
Color Society. There are also Her 
bert Meyer, William Zorach, Charles 
Burchfield, Dean Fausett, Gladys 
Rockmore Davis, Emil Kosa, John 
Pike, Evangeline Cozzens, Merrill 
Bailey, and A. S. Baylinson, all of 
them with admirable things to say, 
and said admirably. 


Simon Lissim’s 


audience got the idea. Harvey’s in 
genuity was equally apparent in his 
reversible sets for the Tchaikowsky 
Eugene Onegin, a handsome period 
decor. The same company’s Faust 
suffer from over 
' the entire action takes 
place beneath a Gothic arch which, 
if eminently for the 
church scene, is by the same token 
preposterous as a frame for Mar- 


seems to me to 
stylization: 


appropriate 


guerite’s rural cottage. Harvey’s 
three interior scenes for the new 


Deems ‘Taylor opera, Ramuntcho, 
this season were both simple and 
handsome; the exteriors—a Basque 
village square, and a mountain pic- 
nic scene—lacked originality. But 
the Philadelphia Opera Company 
has performed a distinct service by 
demonstrating that an opera set 
does not necessarily have to contain 
more furnishings than the main lob 
by of the Waldorf-Astoria. In Phil- 
adelphia, the sets have been provoc 
ative rather than specific; the audi- 
ence attracted to opera is sensible 
enough to fill in the gaps for itself. 
And in opera, as in the ballet, sim- 
plicity of set and a minimum of 
props tend to reduce the number of 
absurd accidents which spoil the il 
lusion. A large and plainly visible 
cloud of dust, for instance, reduced 
Grace Moore’s first New York per- 
formance of Montemezzi’s L’ Amore 
dei Tre Re to a farce—because the 
blonde singer was unfortunate 
enough to bring her hand down on 
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STEUBEN GLASS 


SHOWS WITH ITS MODERN CRYSTAL 
A SUPERB AND EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF 
ANTIQUE ENGLISH & IRISH GLASS 


Rare Eighteenth Century English Examples 


It is exceptional to find a glass with the small cordial 
bowl, in the Williamite series. This collector’s speci- 
men is inscribed to ‘““The Immortal Memory” of the 
King, whose head is engraved in the Roman style. 
The reverse side of the bucket-shaped bowl carries 
an engraved harp with crown, and supporters of the 
Fruiting Vine. Height 6) inches. England, circa 1740. 


The useful English octagonal mustard pot by Beilby, 
of heavy glass finely decorated in white enamel, is 
inscribed ““M.I. to Mary Hobson 1765.’’ Dated Beil- 
by pieces are extremely rare. Height 344 inches. 
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ART SCHOOLS 


OZENFANT 


school of fine arts 
“the school of modern art” 


transferred from Paris & London to New York 
Courses for students, beginners, teachers 
morning and afternoon 

Drawing, Painting, Composition 

Mr. Ozenfant teaches every day in his own 
school, 208 E. 20th, N. Y. C. GR 7-9723 








Mr. Ozenfant lectures at the New School for 
Social Research (66 W. 12) every Monday, 8:20, 
on composition. Mar. 16—Color and Shape; Mar 
23—Composition and texture; Mar. 30—Figura- 
tive and non figurative composition; Apr. 6— 
From Egypt to today; April 13—Subject matter 
and scenario; April 20—Intuitive, empiric & 
controlled compos; ete. 


LEARN PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 
By the NEW, EASY 
STUART SYSTEM 


Previous art training or talent NOT 
necessary. This Stuart System is radically 
new and simple. It will REALLY TEACH 
PORTRAIT PAINTING. Cost is unusual- 
ly low. Write for free booklet. Start 
your career—NOwW. 


STUART STUDIOS, Dept. G 


121 Monument Circle Indianapolis, Ind. 


J. ADES 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


formerly in Paris 


DRAWING—PAINTING—COMPOSITION 


SPRING SESSION 
Opening 15th of March 


Mr. J. Ades, the well-known artist 
and teacher, will be in daily contact 
with his students 


63 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 


















ART SCHOOL¥DIRECTORS : 


Tas your prospective pupils by 
advertising to the vast group of 
wealthy and cultured young Ameri- 
cans (and their parents) who read 
America’s foremost fine arts maga- 


zine—ART NEWS. 





the battlement of a neglected ter 
race of the castle wall 
With this vear’s 
Gluck’s Orfeo, the 
passed up the opportunity to restore 


to its 


revival of 
Metropolitan 
repertory a_ really distin 
I'chelitchew. Cre 
ated at the Metropolitan by the old 
Ballet, now the Ballet 


Caravan, as a ballet, with the singers 


guished décor by 
American 


in the orchestra pit, the production 
is said to have been scenically ex 
citing, but it was not a success. To 
my mind, Harry Horner’s scenery 
for this season’s production isn’t 
successful, either, and his own 


mother couldn't call it exciting 
I'chelitchew, a ballet designer of 
much experience, says that the Met 
ropolitan’s staging and lighting facil 
ities are excellent; he blames the 
failure of many productions on lim 
ited rehearsal time, and on too little 
attention to lighting. What can you 
theatre 


which buries the name of its artists 


expect from a_ repertory 
among the footnotes to the pro 
gram, and never announces them in 
the papers at all, except on the oc 
casion of a new production? Or 
what good does it do to criticize a 
designer whose idea of chic is to 
paint the star in costume for the 
production on the curtain? Jorgu 
lesco so enshrined Lily Pons in the 
curtain for La Fille du Regiment 
Advance announcements of Mrs 
Helen Huntington Astor Hull’s 
New Opera Company last spring 
raised many 
company, 


hopes: a non profit 
substantially backed, 
promised to give young 


American artists a chance, and at 


which 


opera in English! The prospectus 
was the answer to all our prayers, 
and if the company itself last Octo 
ber proved something less than that, 
the blame may in part be placed on 
failure to find designers who had 
anything fresh to contribute to the 
staging of opera. Young American 
singers were indeed given a chance, 
and on the whole acquitted them 
selves with honor. Visually, the pro- 
ductions were disappointments 





THE NEW HOPE SCHOOL OF ART 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 28 - Aug. 22 


Portrait—Sidney Dickinson 
Figure—Alden Wicks 
Landscape—John Folinshee 
Water Color—Harry Leith-Ross 
Ilustration—Lyle Justis 


NEW HOPE, PA. 
Two four week terms 


Decoration—Charles Child 

Abstract and Non-objective—Lloyd Ney 
Still Life—R. A. D. Miller 
Murals—Maximilian Vanka 
Sculpture—Harry Rosin 


Survey Course—eight instructors one week each. 


Week-end visits to Art Galleries. Two Student Exhibitions 
Series of mid-week lectures by artists and art critics 
Week-end (Saturday and Sunday) class in Painting 
Bucks County Summer Theater. Broadway Productions. 


Ask for catalog: The New Hope School of Art, New Hope, Pa. 
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poured from the same old familiar 
European molds 

Sets for three of the four produc 
tions (Macbeth, Pique Dame, and 
Cosi Fan Tutti) were credited in 


Dunkel, 


in inexpensive Russian scene paint 


the program to Eugene \ 
er who is occasionally called in by 
the ballet to whip up rush jobs like 
unappetizing Magic 
Swan for the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo 
I'utti which wobbled at the touch 


this season's 
Ihe iron gates in Cosi Fan 


of a ball gown could have been 
charged up to inadequate rehearsal 
although the production was wide 
ly publicized as carefully rehearsed ) ; 
a mammoth flowerpot, if that is 
what it was, in the center of the 
stage for the garden scene which 
whirled happily about whenever a 
principal approached it, could only 
be credited to theatrical innocence. 
Macbeth was somewhat more effec 
tive, but Virgil ‘Thomson observed 
on good authority in the Herald 
rribune that these were done after 
sketches “by the well-known Ger 
man painter Kaspar Neher,” which 
date from about 1922, and which 
were also used as the basis for the 
Glyndebourne Opera productions in 
England. Pique Dame | liked best 
of all; 


done by Dunkel in 1935 for a com 


these sets were originally 


pany which was an activity of the 
Musician’s Fund: the 


Art of Musical Russia, which gave 


Emergency 


Russian operas. 

With the exception of a few cos 
tumes for Pique Dame designed by 
Ladislas Czettel, another European 
unknown here except to the great 
minds at the Met, most of the cos 
tumes for the New Opera Company 
productions were the creations of 
Marco Montedoro, a veteran of the 
Radio City Music Hall. Like all 
New Yorkers, I go to the Music 
Hall occasionally with visitors from 
out of town; I have nearly always 
thought the sets handsome and ap 
propriate, overdone in exactly the 
way that the vast proportions of the 
auditorium, and the trifling taste of 
its public, demand. But I was dis 
appointed in Montedoro’s major job 
for the season, which was also the 
New Opera Company's most suc- 
cessful production: Offenbach’s 
La Vie Parisienne. 

The curtain for this opera, which 
was probably a paraphrase of a 
poster of the period, was an en 
chantment: Offenbach himself, con 
ducting a cross-section of that vul- 
gar, attractive world in which the 
composer lived, the gaudy Empire 
of Napoleon III. But once the cur 
tain was up, everything went wrong. 
La Vie Parisienne looked from be 
ginning to end like a burlesque of 
Count Etienne de Beaumont’s dash 
ing and sophisticated Gaité Parisi- 
enne for the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, which uses many of the same 
lilting tunes. The colors were all 


| : e o Ss were fussy 
wron the costumes ~ f \ 


when they should have been chic, 
the interiors seemed only shabby 
when they should have been mag 
nificently vulgar. La Vie Parisienne 
was a fine opportunity for a designer 
with a sense of the elaborate fool 
ishness the gilded age of Napoleon 
III is famous for; I am sorry to say 
I thought it wasted on Montedoro 

The New Opera Company has 
announced another season next fall: 
it will continue to give young Amer 
ican singers the break they need, 
but nothing has been said about 
décor. It is well known that vou 
cannot teach an old dog new tricks, 
and it is by now apparent that the 
Metropolitan can learn only, if at 
Why does not 
the enterprising New Opera Com 


all, by experience 


pany set the Metropolitan a happy 
example, admit that the visual as 
pect of its productions are on a par 
with the vocal, and hold a décor 


competition for young American 
artists. Could the results be less sat 
isfying than Montedoro’s La Vie 
Parisienne? | doubt it, and if they 
were bad, they would at least be 
bad in a way that the audience un 
derstands — within the American 
idiom 

Why not turn Peter Hurd of 
New Mexico, Clarence Carter of 
Pittsburgh, Aaron Bohrod of Chi 
cago, Franklin Watkins of Phila 
delphia, or Louis Guglielmi of New 
York loose on Carmen? The results 
might be exciting 

Perhaps the Metropolitan, which 
has this vear increased the number 
of its performances in English in re 
sponse to popular demand, would 
profit from the example. Perhaps 
not, but the risk is worth taking. 
The Metropolitan has always had 
the finest singers in the world, even 
though these have often enough been 
past their prime before they were im 
ported here. With the appointment 
of Bruno Walter last season and Sir 
Thomas Beecham in this as guest 
conductors, the Opera has finally ac 
knowledged that singers alone do 
not make grand opera. But both the 
Metropolitan ballet, which is impor 
tant to comparatively few operas, 
and the standards of décor, impor 
tant in all, remain beneath con 
tempt. 

Scenically speaking, the Metropol 
itan Opera is not behind the times; 
it is simply not of this century, nor 
even, one is sometimes driven to 
think, of this world. If opera is ever 
to become an important cultural 
medium in America, which obvious 
ly now it is not, Americans must 
take it over. And taking it over 
means more than hiring an Amer 
‘an tenor to warble at an American 
audience in bad Italian before sets 
cribbed out of second-rate European 
houses by second-rate South Slav 
scene-painters. ‘To become a real 
force in our life, opera must be ren- 
dered—visually as well as vocally— 
in American. 
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Clemens 


Continued from page 13) 


fairly well. As he himself says, an 
irtist needs his own prejudices, not 
those of others. After his graduation 
from Wisconsin in 1932 he had a 
vear at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago and then went to work for the 
Government. Like everyone else, he 
was confused in those days. They 
all tried—too hard—to paint the 
American Scene but with no clear 
notion of what it was. Clemens 
thinks that he finally approximated 
the American formula when he was 
more relaxed and started to paint 
the things that really interested 
him. He hit it in the keen, full 
packed with motion, and witty 
baseball series of 1938—made from 
memory and a feeling of empathy 
with the players. He has probably 
hit it too in his more recent inter- 
pretations of Charlie Chaplin, of 
coastal labor disputes, and may real 
ize it entirely in a Lincoln series he 
hopes some day to paint. But as for 
“propaganda” art, his native good 
sense and perhaps his historical 
training came to his rescue. He feels 
that propaganda should be straight, 
not diluted by the aesthetic mixer 
which the artist of necessity adds. 
He doesn’t think that even Goya 
was a successful reformer, and he 
himself has no intention of lecturing 
from the gallery wall. But despite 
the fact that his present exhibition 
comprises winsome portraits and de 
licious nudes opulently painted, he 
hasn't restricted his repertory to 
cheesecake. Even at his creamiest he 
seldom lacks power. Less agreeable 
subjects than his favorite model— 
his engaging and pictogenic wife, 
Ruth—and a group of Hollywood 
ladies interest him. The war has fur- 
nished him with some stringent 
themes for drawings, and he sets 
them down for the strength that is 
in them. These are the condiments, 
and it is probably a safe bet that 
the chef will not let them lose fla- 
vor unused on the shelf. Meanwhile, 
he is perfecting his hand at knead 
ing forms and blending paint. 
Clemens has a sneaking idea that 
he turned out to be a painter be- 
cause that was his consistent second 
choice as a career. At three, he 
wanted to be a policeman or a 
painter, at five, a fireman or a paint- 
er, and so on. He always drew, at- 
tended Saturday art classes, and by 
the time he got to high school car- 
tooning was his ambition. Born at 
Superior, Wisconsin, he is the son 
of Brigadier General Paul B. Clem- 
ens, teacher and Army man. Had 
the son chosen to go to West Point, 
or to study pedagogy or medicine, 
the father would have been better 
pleased. But he was too wise an edu- 
cator to offer strong opposition. On 
an academic degree, however, he did 
insist, but after the young Clemens 
had put in four doubtless profitable 
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years at Madison—-splitting his time 
between art history and English lit- 
erature — General Clemens staked 
him to a year’s tuition at Chicago. 

There he met and married sculp 
ture student Ruth Miller, alert and 
petite, with a flair for highly paint 
able costumes. In addition to her 
full-time schedule as model and in 
fluential mentor to her husband, she 
has recently managed to exhibit 
ceramics all over the country, to 
write a book for children, and to 
mother Stephanie, now aged seven 
months. A few years back she even 
taught art to sub-normal boys twice 
her size in a vocational school. 
Made a good job of it, too. 

After leaving Chicago, the Clem 
ens moved to Milwaukee and Paul 
got a job with the Federal Art Proj 
ect. 1937 saw the breaking of the 
ice with a medal and purchase prize 
awarded for a delicate yet pithy por 
trait of Ruth exhibited at the Mil 
waukee Art Institute’s show, and an 
honorable mention at Chicago's 
American exhibition. In September, 
1938, his first solo was at the Mil 
waukee Institute, and two months 
later he appeared in New York’s 
Walker Galleries where the quality 
of his affirmative but unsensational 
paintings tempted critics out on a 
limb with raves and optimistic pre 
dictions. He didn’t leave them on 
the limb, and his canvases at San 
Francisco’s and New York’s fairs at 
tracted favorable attention. In July, 
1940, a one man show at the Los 
Angeles branch of the Walker Gal 
leries caused an approving murmur 
which grew into a shout at a benefit 
exhibition at William Haines’ place 
to which he sent the highly styled 
Ruth with Black Muff (painted in 
Milwaukee, and in _ the 
show). It sold. In a city where 
“Have you bought your Renoir 
yet?” was a not infrequent opener 
for table talk, a painter with Clem 
ens’ leanings was a natural. He and 
Ruth went to the Coast, loved the 
place, and when commissions began 
to come in, decided to settle there. 
They live up on the steep Holly 
wood Hills, work in the comfort 
able studio shown in one of the 
paintings, and enjoy the wonderful 
light which Clemens knows how to 
paint so well. The climate is con 
ducive to out of doors landscapes. 
Clemens hasn’t taken much advan 
tage of it to date, though a portrait 
of Mrs. Mervyn Le Roy, at Durand 
Ruel, was done in her garden and 
shows how he has digested the ex 
periments of the Impressionists. 

But if he turns landscapist, the 
landscapes will probably have fig 
ures in them. Human beings and 
the problems of the figure in mo 
tion and the figure in light seem to 
be among his chief interests. For in 
spiration here he turns back to 
Rembrandt, and it pleases him that 
some of the Disney artists—who 
(Continued on bottom of next page) 
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century furniture, tapestries, 
paintings, porcelains, bronzes, fans, 
Georgian silver, and Aubusson, nec 
dlepoint and Oriental rugs, property 
of Mrs. J. K. Newman, Johnsville, 
Pa., John C. Livingston, New York 
ind other owners, will be offered at 
iuction at the Parke-Bernet 


Galleries the afternoons’: of March 


public 


19, 20, and 21, following exhibition 


from March 14. 





NOYES ET AL. SALE: 


COMING AUCTIONS 


Americans included are ‘Thomas 
Moran, Inness, Eilshemius, and Pas 
cin. ‘There are also examples of 
Diaz, Sisley, Ziem, Fromentin and 
is Italian and Ger 


man primitives and Degas bronzes 


others as well 


Rare Porcelains from the 
Noves Collection 


( RIEN'TAL Lowestoft porcelain 
collected by the late Judge Wal 
ter Noves together with Sheraton 


and Hepplewhite mahogany furni 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


I'WO PIECES from an Oriental Lowestoft armorial dinner service. 


Stone et al. French and 

American Paintings 

4 RENCH, 
paintings from the estate of the 

late Rosalie H. Stone, and the es 


tate of the late Wilbur L. 
mings, together with property from 


American, and other 


Cum 


other owners, will be dispersed at 
auction on the evening of April 1 
at the Parke-Bernet Gallery follow 
ing exhibition from March 28. 
Renoir, with Madeleine: Portrait 
of a Young Girl, Henner, Monet, 
and Pissarro, are among the French 
while another 
canvas is attributed to Judith Leyster. 


artists represented, 


Clemens 
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also study Rembrandt drawings for 
tricks of motion—like his stuff. 
Though his currently shown work 
has a French surface, Rembrandt is 
for him the master. But if Clem- 
ens now in no way attempts to de 
tive from the Dutchman, his sure, 
quick drawings, with their excellent 
understanding of posture and mo 
tion, the infiltration of light into 
his indoor canvases, are part of his 
indebtedness. 

What he got from the Rubens- 
Watteau-Fragonard-Renoir line in 
this country fills the Durand-Ruel 
Galleries. Degas lessons are there too, 
in some of the arrangements and in 
the perceptive, tensely balanced rec- 
drawing, Broken Nail. The job he 


ture and decorations, property of 
various owners, will be dispersed at 
public auction on April 4 follow- 
ing exhibition commencing March 
28, at the Parke-Bernet Galleries 

Among the many items in the 
extensive group of fine Lowestoft 
porcelain are an important armorial 
dinner service, a fine tea_ service; 
also plates, bottles, tankards, plat- 
ters and such 

Ihe furniture, chiefly English of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century, includes a variety of un 
usual pieces—Pembroke and occa 
sional tables, chairs, chests of draw 


ers, whatnots. 


learned from Goya and Daumier is 
not exhibited this year. 

Well built, good looking (he 
complains good humoredly that he 
looks like a dentist in most of his 
self-portraits), he has an easy, com- 
municative manner, is full of ideas. 
His ambition? He wants to com- 
mand his medium. He spends hours 
with the better books on technique 
and paint chemistry. He has already 
been called “‘facile.”” Well, he be- 
lieves in virtuosity, thinks that only 
Sargent and perhaps Tiepolo ran 
afoul of it. No fortuitous accidents, 
no “automatic” painting for Clem- 
ens. If, ten years from now, he can 
walk up to a canvas and be the 
complete, conscious master of every- 
thing he sets down, he will be sat- 
ised. His admirers can’t ask 4 
painter to shoot at a better target. 
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ALBANY, N. Y., Albany Institute of History 
& Art. May 6-June |. Artists of Upper Hud- 
son Annual. Open to artists residing within 
100 miles of Albany. Mediums: watercolor, 
pastel & sculpture. Jury. No prizes but one 
object will be purchased by Institute. Entry 
ecards and works due Apr. 24. Albany Insti- 
tute of History & Art, 125 Washington Ave., 
Albany, N. Y. 


ASBURY PARK, N. }J., Berkeley-Carteret Ho- 
tel. Mar. 30-June 8. Society of Fine Arts 
Watercolor & Sculpture Annual. Open to all 
artists. Mediums: waterco'or & sculpture. 
$1.00 entry fee for non-members. Jury. Cash 
prizes. Works due Mar. 23. Clara Stroud, 
Chairman, The Santander, Asbury Park, N. J. 


ATLANTA, GA., Atlanta University. Apr. 19- 
May 10. Nesro Artists Exhibition. Open to 
all Negro artists of America. Mediums: oil 
& watercolor. Jury. $500 in prizes. Entry 
ecards due Apr. 4; works Apr. 8-13. Hale 
Woodruff, Art Exhibition Chairman, Atlanta 
Univ., Attanta, Ga 


BLUEFIELD. W. VA., Vivene Art Studio. May 
10-16. Mountain Artists Annual. Open to all 
mountain artists. All mediums. $1 fee. Jury. 
Entry cards & works due Apr. 30. V. Black, 
Pres., Amer. Artists Prof. League, 703 Com- 
merce St., Bluefield, W. Va. 


BLUE RIDGE, N. C.. All-Southern Art Insti- 
tute. Aug. 3-9. All-Southern Art Annual. 
Open to all artists. All mediums. No jury. 
No prizes. Works due July 20. Dr. W. D. 
Weatherford. Director, 806 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


BRIDGEPORT. CONN. Burrough Public Li- 
brary. Apr. 24-May 8. Art League Anrual 
Open to all artists. All mediums. Jury. Cash 
prizes. Works due Apr. 17. Malvina M. Barth, 
542 Ocean Ave., West Haven, Conn. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Art Institute. May {4-Aug. 
23. 2ist International Exhibition of Water- 
colors. Open to all artists. Mediums: water- 
color, pastel, drawing, monotype, tempera, 
gouache. Jury. Entry cards due Mar. 23; works 
Apr. 9. Daniel Catton Rich. Director of Fine 
Arts, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, II! 

COLUMBUS, O., Gallery of Fine Arts. Apr. 21- 
May 3. Annual Everyman's Exhibit. Open to 
residents of Columbus & those within radius 
of 30 miles. All mediums. No jury. Cash 
prizes. Entry cards & works due Apr. 15-17 
Paul Yeagley, Exhibition Chairman, Columbus 
Gall. of Fine Arts, Columbus, 0 

DALLAS, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts, Mar. 
29-Apr. 25. Allied Arts Annual. Open to 
residents of Dallas County. All mediums. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards & works due 
Mar. 26. Richard Foster Howard, Director, 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, Tex. 


FITCHBURG, MASS., Fitchbura Art Center. 
Sept. 13-Oct. 6. Regional Art Exhibition. 
Open to artists of central Mass. Al! mediums. 
No jury. No prizes. Werks due Sept. |. 
Daniel Tower, Director, Fitchburg Art Cen- 
ter, Fitchburg, Mass. 

HARTFORD. CONN., Avery Memorial. Apr. 
25-May 17. Independent Painters & Sculp- 
tors of Hartford Annual. Onen to all artists. 


WHEN @&© WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


All mediums. No jury. Popular prize. Entry 
fee $1. Out-of-town entries due Apr. 15; 
Hartford entries Apr. 20. Mary A. Dunne, 7! 
Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 

HARTFORD, CONN., Morgan Memorial Mu- 
seum. Mar. 28-Apr. 19. Connecticut Academy 
of Fine Arts Annual. Open to all artists. 
Mediums: oil sculpture & black-and-white. 
Jury. Prizes. Works due Mar. 20. Carl 
Ringius, See’y., Box 204, Hartford, Conn. 

JACKSON, MISS., Municipal Art Gallery. 
April. Mississippi Art Association’s National 
Watercolor Annual. Open to all American ar- 
tists. Mediums: gouache, watercolor, tempera. 
Jury. $50 prize. Works due Mar. 26. Mrs. 
W. B. Hamilton, 839 N. State St., Jackson, 
Miss. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Milwaukee Art Institute 
Apr. 1-30. Wisconsin Painters & Sculptors 
Annual. Open to artists residing in Wisconsin 
for at least one year. Mediums: oil water- 
colors, pastel & sculpture. Jury. Cash prizes 
& medals. Entry cards & works due Mar. 23. 
Marion L. Burnham, Secretary, 772 N. Jeffer- 
son St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

NEWARK, N. J., Academy of Arts. Apr. 12-25. 
Amateur Artists Exhibit. Open to amateur 
artists of North & Central N. J. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor, pastel. Scholarship awards 
Write T. R. Bogut. Academy of Arts, 847 
Broad St., Newark, N. J. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Arts & Crafts Club. 
Apr. 4-25. Members Annual. Open to mem- 
bers (dues $5.00). Mediums: painting, sculp- 
ture & ceramics. Jury. $100 prize. Works due 
Apr. 2. Edith Norris, Secretary, 712 Royal 
St., New Orleans, La. 

NEW YORK, N. Y., Academy of Allied Arts. 
Apr. 16-May 16. Spring Salon. Open to all 
artists. Mediums: oi! & watercolor. No jury. 
No prizes. Entry cards & works due Apr. 4. 
Leo Nadon, Director, 349 W. 86th St. 

NEW YORK, N. Y., Eighth St. Gallery. Apr. 
19-May 2. Audubon Artists Exhibition. Open 
to professional artists of New York City & 
its environs. All mediums. $3 fee. Jury. En- 
try eards due Apr. 12; works Apr. 17. Murray 
Rosenberg, Sec’y., 740 W. (87th St., New 
York, WN. Y. 

NEW YORK, N. Y., National Academy of De- 
sign. Apr. 8-May 16. National Academy of 
Design Annual. Open to all American artists 
working in U.S. Mediums: painting & sculp- 
ture. Jury. Works due Mar. 23 & 24. National 
Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York. N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.,"New York Botanical Gar- 
den Museum. Mar. 22-Anr. 19. Bronx Artists 
Guild Anrual. Onen to artists of New York 
City & vicinity. Mediums: oil, watercolor, 
drawings, prints, pastels & sculpture. 50c fee 
for non-members. Jury. Works due Mar. 21. 
John Karpick, Pres., 115 Cabrini Bivd., New 
York, N. Y. 

OAKLAND, CAL.. Oakland Art Gallery. May 
10-Jure 7. Sculpture Annual. Open to all art- 
ists. Medium: sculpture miniatures or works 
weighing over 200 Ibs. will not be accepted. 
Jury. Medals & $50 prize. Works due May 2. 
Oakland Art Gallery, Municipal Auditorium, 
Oakland, Cal. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Parkersburg Fine 
Arts Center. Apr. 26-May 30. Fourth An- 
nual. Open to residents & former residents of 
0., Pa. Va., & W. Va. Mediums: oil & 
watercolor. Fee $1 for each class entered, 
plus $! per crate. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry 
cards due Apr. 17. Parkersburg Fine Arts 
Center, 317 Ninth St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

ROCKFORD, ILL., Rockford Art Association. 
Apr. 1.30. Rockford & Vicinity Artists’ An- 
nual. Open to members (membership open to 
all; dues $3). All mediums. Entry fee $2. 
Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. Works due 
Mar. 26. Rockford Art Assoc., 737 N. Main 
St., Rockford, tI. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Museum of Art. 
Autumn, 1942. San Francisco Art Assoc. An- 
nual. Open to all artists resident in U. S. 
Mediums: oil, tempera on panel, & sculpture. 
Jury. $1,100 in prizes. San Francisco Museum 
of Art. Civic Center, San Francisco, Cal. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Museum of Art. 
May 5-31. San Franciseo Art Association 
Watercolor & Pastel Annual. Open to artists 
resident in U. S. Mediums: watercolor & 
pastel. Jury. $1100 in prizes. Entry cards 
due Apr. 17; works, Apr. 23. San Francisco 
Museum of Art, Civic Center, San Francisco, 


al. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO., Springfield Art Museum. 
Apr. 1(-30. {2th Annual. Open to residents 
and former residents of Mo. and neighbor- 
ing states. Mediums: oil, watercolor, pastel & 
prints. No jury. Awards. Entry cards due 
Mar. 19; works Mar. 25. Deborah D. Weisel 
General Sec’y., Snringfield Art Museum, 
Springfield, Mo. 

TACOMA, WASH., College of Puget Sound. 
Apr. 19-May 3. Artists of Southwest Wash- 
ington Annual. Open to artists of Southwest 
Wash. Mediums: oil, tempera, watercolor & 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due 
Apr. 3; works Apr. 14. Secretary of Art Dept., 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 

TOLEDO, O., Toledo Museum of Art. May 3-24. 
Toledo Artists’ Annual. Open to residents & 
former residents of Toledo. All mediums. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry ecards & works due Apr. 
17. J. Arthur MacLean, Curator, Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art, Toledo, 0. 

WASHINGTON. D. C., Corcoran Gallery of 
Art. Apr. 4-26. Washington Watercolor Club 
Annual. Open to all artists. Mediums: water- 
color, pastel, & print. Jury. Cash prizes 
$1.00 fee for non-members. Entry cards due 
Mar. 23: works. Mar. 27. Mrs. Frances Hu™- 
gerford Combs Secretary, 3820 Kanawha St., 
Washington, D. C. 


WILMINGTON, DOEL., Delaware Art Center. 
May. Wilmington Society of Fine Arts Water- 
color Annual. Open to Delaware artists, pupils 
of Howard Pyle and members. Mediums: 
watercolor, pastel, print, drawing & illustra- 
tion. Jury. Prizes. Constance Moore, Director, 
Delaware Art Center, Park Drive at Wood- 
lawn Ave., Wilmington, Del. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O., Butler Art Institute. Apr. 
17-May 10. Combined Clubs Spring Salon. 
Open to residents & former residents of 
Youngstown & immediate vicinity. Mediums: 
oil & watercolor. Jury. Prizes. J. G. Butler 
il!, Director, 524 Wieck Ave., Youngstown, 0. 


COMPETITIONS & SCHOLARSHIPS 


HIGH SCHOOL COMPETITION: Thirty schol- 
arships for full and half tuition at Kansas City 
Art Institute. Open te high school students 
graduating in winter or smring of (942. Ex- 
amples of work due May 15. Write for entry 
blank to Kansas City Art Inst., 4419 War- 
wick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo 


MONTICELLO COLLEGE, ALTON: Ten schol- 
arships of $200 each. Students must submit 
samples of their work and meet entrance re- 
quirements of the college. Work due May |. 
A. N. Sullivan, Secy., Monticello College for 
Women, Alton, fll. 

MURAL DESIGN: $100 award for painting or 
mural design executed after Jan. 1{, 1940. 
Artists must have been under 30 at time of 
completion of work. Photographs of completed 
work in place, & original sketches or design 
in color due by Apr. 15. Errest Peixotto Me- 
morial competition, care Nat'l Soc. of Mural 
Ptrs., care Nat'l Acad. of Design, 3 E. 89th 
St.. New York. N. Y. 

POSTER COMPETITION; $350 in cash prizes 
& free hospitalization for posters designed to 
create good will for community hospitals & 
te publicize National Hospital Day. Closing 
date Mar. 20. C. Rufus Rorem, National Hos- 
pital Day Committee, American Hospital As- 
sociation, 18 E. Division St., Chicago, III. 

POSTER CONTEST: McCandlish Awards for 
1942. $1000 in prizes for poster designs ad- 
vertising G-E Mazda Lamos, Hellman’s 
Mayonnaise, Swan Soap & a Local Beer. 
Jury. Entries due Apr. 15. MeCardlish Litho- 
graph Corp., Roberts Ave. & Stokley St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PULITZER TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP: 
$1500 to American art student between 15 & 
30. Work due April 6 & 7. Art Schools of 
National Academy of Design, 109th & Amster- 
dam Ave., New York, N. Y. 

RED CROSS COMPETITION: American ar- 
tists are asked to submit works interpreting 
the activities of American Red Cross. Me- 
diums: paintings, posters, watercolors, draw- 
ings & prints. $300 for each item purchased 
for nation-wide display; $40 for oil sketches 
or watercolors, $20 for drawings & $10 for 
prints not to be used for display. Closing date 
Mar. 18. American Red Cross Competition, 
Section of Fine Arts, Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS: Cash prizes, and 35 
scholarships for one year’s tuition at well- 
known art schools. Open to undergraduates in 
seventh through twelfth grades. Winners will 
be chosen at National High School Exhibition 
at Carnegie Inst., Pittsburgh, in May. Re- 
gional exhibits will be held in (6 cities prior 
to this. All mediums. Scholastic Awards Com- 
mittee, 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

SOAP SCULPTURE: National Soap Sculpture 
Committee. Annual Competition for sculptures 
in white soap. Procter & Gamble prizes for 
advanced, senior, junior and group classes 
amounting to $2,200. Closes May (5. Entry 
blanks: National Soap Sculpture Committee, 
#0 East tith St.. New York, N. Y. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE: Twen- 
tv scholarships of $100 each to freshman in 
College of Fine Arts. Awards on basis of high 
school record & evidence of ability in major 


field. Dr. F. N. Bryant. Director of Admis- 
sions, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA: Kate 
Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship of $1000 
for | year’s study. Open to students of music, 
art & architecture who must submit examples 
of work. Applications due by May 15. Dean 
Rexford Newcomb, College of Fine & Applied 
Arts, Room 110, Architecture Bidg., Univ. of 
Ilinois, Urbana, tl. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, EUGENE: Four 
graduate assistantships of $550 each, open to 
graduates of aceredited colleges or univer- 
sities. Ellis F. Lawrence, Dean, School of 
Architecture & Allied Arts, Univ. of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore. 


U. S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, WASH- 
INGTON: Examination for artistic & mechani- 
eal lithographers for government positions 
paying from $1440 to $2000 a year. Writter 
test will not be given; applicants will be rated 
on education & experience. Examination an- 
nouncements & application forms may be ob- 
tained at first- and second-class most offices 
4 1 Civil Service Commission, Washington, 


VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, RICH- 
MOND: Fellowships for Virginia artists under 
38 years old. Open te artists or art students 
born in Virginia, or resident in Virginia for 
5 years. Committee will make awards on merit 
and need. Applications due by June {. T. C. 
Colt, Jr., Director, Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond. 


THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


EXHIBITIONS ARE OF PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., La Quinta Gall.: 
Santa Fe Artists. to Mar. 31. 

ATHENS, GA., Univ. of Georgia: Contemp. 
Americans, to Mar. 30. 

ATLANTA, GA., High Museum: John Sitton, 
Mar. 18-31. 

AUBURN, N. Y., Cayuga Museum: Miniature 
Ptrs.; L. & M. Bailey; Grant, to Mar. 31. 

AUSTIN, TEX.. Univ. of Texas: Amer. Wood 
Sculpture, to Mar. 31. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Johns Hopkins Univ.: 
Giorgione & His Circle, to Mar. 21. 
Municipal Museum: “The Defense of Balti- 
more,” to Mar. 29. 

Maryland Inst.: William Rollins, to Mar. 31. 
wy eee Art: Maryland Artists Annual, to 

pr. ° 

BATON ROUGE, LA., Louisiana Art Commis- 
Sion: Portraits of Children, to Mar. 31. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Museum of Fine Arts: 
Guido Horvath, to Mar. 31. 

BOSTON, MASS.. Guild of Poston Artists: 

Marian Sloane, to Mar. 28. 






MARCH 1 


5-31, 1942 


Grace Horne Gall.: R. Tudor; C. Blanchard, to 
Mar. 28. 

Public Library: Augustus John, prints, to 
Mar. 31. 

Vose Gal!.: Frank Vining Smith to Mar. 28. 

BRADENTON, FLA., Memorial Pier Gall.: 
Floral Ptgs., to Mar. 31. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.. Albright Art Gall.: Master- 
pieces of Art, Mar. 20-Apr. 20. 

BURLINGTON, VT., Fleming Museum: North- 
ern Vermont Artists, to Mar. 31. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS., Fogg Museum: French 
Art. 19th & 20th Centuries, to Mar. 31. 

CHICAGO. ILL., Art Inst.: Artists of Chicago 
& Vicinity Annual, to Apr. 26. 

Kuh Gall.: Archipenko, to Mar. 31. 

Mandel Bros.: Ridge Art Assoc., to Apr. 4. 

CINCINNATI, 0., Art Museum: Cincinnati 
Artists of the Past. to Apr. 19. Artists & 
Craftsmen of Cincinnati, to Mar. 29. 

CLEVELAND, 0O., Museum of Art: Dali; Myers, 
to Mar. 29. 


COLUMBUS, 0O., Gall. of Fine Arts: Nat'l. 
Prison Art, to Mar. 31. 


DALLAS, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts: Early 
Prints; J. D. Walp, to Mar. 21. Contemp. 
Amer. Figure Ptg., to Mar. 28. J. T. Arms, 
prints, Mar. 22-Apr. (8. 


DAYTON, 0O., Art Inst.: Van Gogh; Sheets; 
Knee; Cowles, to Mar. 31. 


DELAWARE, 0., Ohio Wes!eyan Univ.: Beck; 
Hudson; Burkhart, to Mar. 30. 

DENVER, COL., Art Museum: Tom L. John- 
son; W. Seutt, to Mar. 30. 

DES MOINES, IA., Art Center: High School 
Art, to Mar. 21. Davis Herron, to Mar. 29. 
DETROIT, MICH., Inst. of Arts: Four Cen- 
turies of Marine Ptgs., to Apr. 5. Adam & 

Eve, to Mar. 29. 

FITCHBURG, MASS.., Art Center: Modern Ad- 
vertising, to Mar. 27. Ptgs. of Early Nether- 
lands, to Apr. |. 

FORT WAYNE, IND., Art Museum: Zorach, 
sculpture & watercolors, to Mar. 31. 


DOUGLAS 


GORSLINE 


Paintings 
March 16-3] 


BABCOCK GALLERIES 


CARMINE DALESIO, Director 
38 East 57th Street 
New York 


CHAO 
MING 
CHEN 


CHINESE 


ANTIQUES 


Established in the United States 
in 1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


UNITED 
STATES 





FOR VICTORY— 
BUY ALL YOU CAN 


JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES, INC. 


Paintings 
ll East 57 Street °* New York 


PRINTERS OF ART NEWS 


and other fine publications, 
books, catalogues, brochures, etc. 


Western Newspaper Union 


304-20 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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PAINTINGS AND 
MURAL SKETCHES BY 


ANTON 


REFREGIER 


March 16-28 


A. ©. A. GALLERY 
52 West 8th Street, New York 





DOWNTOWN 2 


BATTLES 
AND 
SYMBOLS 
OF THE U. S. A. 


AddT1 


AMERICAN FOLK ART 
Paintings & Sculpture 


43 EAST 51 STREET———NEW YORK 











—— Water Colors by 
ELIZABETH 


SPARHAWK-JONES 


Mar. 16-Apr. 4 | 
At the Galleries of | 
| 


| FRANK K.M.REHN 


683 Fifth Ave., N. Y. = 











One Hundred and Fifty Years of 
AMERICAN PRIMITIVES 


MARCH 4th - 31st 
The Primitives Gallery of 


HARRY STONE 
555 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 











A IT ne 
KAKKKKKKIIAK AD crica’s first 
All - American Art Gallery . . . devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of note and promise. A unique 


service to collectors, whose inquiries are 
invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
ll E. 57th St... New York 


SCHNITZLER 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


The PINACOTHECA 
20 WEST 58th STREET, N. Y. C. 


Mar. 16-Apr. 4 





Ferardgil Galleries 


Frederic Newlin Price 


63 East 57 St.. New York 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Art Gall Walt 
Disney, to Mar. 21. Picasso & Art of Repub 
liean France, Mar. 23-Apr. 15 

HAGERSTOWN, MD., Washington County Mu 
seum: Contemp. Art & Artists of America 
to Apr. 3 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Herron Museum: The 
Horse in Art: French Watercolors & Draw 
ings, to Mar. 31 

KALAMAZOO, MICH., Inst. of Arts: Old 
Dutch Masters, to Apr. 5 

KANSAS CITY. MO., Nelson Gall 
ern Exhibition, to Mar. 30 

LAKE WORTH FLA., Lauriston Bidg 
Contemp. Amer. Artists, to Mar. 31 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., County Museum: J. Pat- 
rick. to Mar. 31. Artists of Los Angeles An 
nual, to Apr. 26 

Stendah! Gali.: William Wendt, to Mar. 31 

Vigevene Gall.: Osear Van Young, to Mar. 30 


Midwest 


LOUISVILLE, KY., River Road Gall.: Arthur 
Allen, to Mar. 28 
LUBBOCK, TEX., Texas Tech. Coll.: Cleve- 


land Watercolors, to Mar. 31. Texas Fine Arts 
Assoc., Mar. 20-Apr. 7 

MASSILLON, 0O., Museum: Ohio Watercolor 
Soc.; Amer. Primitives, to Mar. 31 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Brooks Art Gall.: Through 
The Amer. Landscape, to Mar. 27 

MILWAUKEE. WIS., Layton Art Gall.: K 
Priebe; C. Sebree, to Mar. 31. 

University Gall.: 20th Century Sculpture, to 
Mar. 22. Non-Objective Ptgs.; Federal Com- 
petition Watercolors, to Mar. 27 

Walker Art Center: June Corwin, to Mar. 31 
Chinese Ptgs., to Apr. 30. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J., Art Museum: Members 
Exhibit; Chinese Prints, Jades & Ceramics, 
to Mar. 29. 

NEWARK, N. J., Academy of Arts: M. Geddes, 
to Mar. 21. New Jersey Artists, Mar. 22- 
Aor. ti 

Art Club: New Jersey Artists Annual, to Mar 
3! 


Museum: Amer. Artists Professional League, to 


Apr. 12. 

New ORLEANS, LA., Arts & Crafts Club: 
Members Exhibit; H. Frere, to Mar. 31 

Delgado Museum: Art Assoc. of New Orleans 
Annual, te Apr. 3. 

OAKLAND, CAL., Art Gall.: Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Oils, to Mar. 29. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Fine Arts Center: 
“The Cireus,’’ te Mar. 31. 

PASADENA, CAL.. Grace Nicholson: Pasadena 
Soc. of Artists; Wang Chi Yung. to Mar. 31. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Art Alliance: Hallie 
Beagary, to Mar. 27. 

Museum of Art: Cave Ptgs. of India, to Apr. 5 

Penn. Acad. of Fine Arts: Fellowship Water- 


color Exhibit, to Mar. 30. Mary Butler, to 
Aor. 5 

PORTLAND, ME., Sweat Museum: Annual Ex- 
hibition, to Mar. 28 

PORTLAND, ORE., Art Museum: Old Mas- 
ters, to Mar. 31. Modern Mexican Ptrs., Mar 
25-Apr. 30. 

RICHMOND, VA., Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts: Contemp. Amer. Ptg. Biennial, to 
Apr. 14 

ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Museum: Indepen- 
dent Artists of St. Louis: Touwlouse-Lautrec 
Lithographs, to Mar. 31 

ST. PAUL, MINN.,. Gall.: 
Annual, to Mar. 29 

Public Library: Daumier Lithographs, to Mar 
$i. 

SALEM, ORE., Art Center: Changing New 
York, Mar. 20-Apr. 10 

SALT LAKE CITY, UT., Utah State Art 
Center: Kirkland, to Mar. 31. Early Mor- 
mon Arts & Crafts; Watercolors; ‘‘The Coun- 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Museum of Art: 
Carnegie Inst. Group, to Apr. 12 

Palace of Legion of Honor: Czaja; Belgian 
Ptgs.; Contemp. Amer. Ptg., to Mar. 31 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL., Museum of Art: 
Pre-Colombian Art; Santa Barbara Annual; 
Portraits, to Mar. 31 

SANTA FE, N. MEX., Museum of N. M.: 
A. Morang; P. Menager, to Mar... 3! 


Twin City Artists 


SARASOTA, FLA., Art Assoc.: Contemp 
Americans, Mar. 21-Apr. 7 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Museum of Fine 


Arts: Collectors Items, to Mar. 31. Deerfield 
Valley Art Assoc.. Mar. 22-Apr. 12. 

TOPEKA, KAN., Community Art Center: Art- 
ists Looks at Alaska; H. Hodge, to Mar. 31. 

TORONTO, ONT., Art Gall.: Ontario Soc. of 
Artists Anniversary; Canadian Seulptors, to 
Apr. 5. 

UNIVERSITY, LA., Lowisiana State Univ.: 
Popular Art of Mexico, to Mar. 31. 

URBANA, ILL., Univ. of tlinois: Cleveland 
Ceramies; Feher; Dohanos, to Mar. 31. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Arts Club: Safford, in- 
teriors; Rines, drawings. to Mar. 20. 

Corcoran Gall.: Contemp. Ceramic Art of West- 
ern Hemisphere, to Mar. 25. Poor, to Mar. 
29. Sample, to Apr. 9. 

Phillips Memorial Gall.: Contemp. Americans: 
Weber; Knaths, to Mar. 3!. 

WICHITA, KAN., Art Museum: Albert Bloch 
to Mar. 31. 

WILMINGTON, DEL., Delaware Art Center: 
Pre-Inca Art, to Mar. 25. 

WORCESTER, MASS., Art Museum: Decade of 
Amer. Ptg., to Mar. 22. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O., Butler Art Inst.: Peis; 
Polish Prints, to Mar. 29. Ohio Retrospec- 
tive, Mar. 20-Apr. 12. 


NEW YORK CITY 


A.C.A., 26 W. 8 
Acquavella, 38 E. 57 
Hamar, sculpture, to Mar. 28 
A-D, 130 W. 46 Advertising Art, to Mar. 3! 
American British, 44 W. 56 
People, Flowers & Landscapes, Mar. 16-28 
American Fine Arts, 215 W. 57 
Abstract Artists, to Mar. 24 
American Inst. of Decorators, 595 Madison 
Ptgs. chosen by Mullen & Jussel, 
Mar. 23-Apr. 18 
American Place, 509 Madison 
Arthur Dove, Mar. 21-May |! 
Architectural League, 115 E. 40 
Small Sculpture, to Apr. 4 


Refregier, to Mar. 28 


Argent, 42 W. 57 
Nat'l Assoc. Women Artists Sculpture, 
to Mar. 2! 
Ptrs. from Poughkeeosie, Mar. 23-Apr. 4 
Artists, 113 W. 13 John Lang, Mar. 17-30 
Art Students League, 215 W. 57 
Members Watercolors, Mar. 17-28 
Ass. American, 711 Fifth..Romano, to Mar. 28 
A.W.A., 253 W. 57 
Members Exhibit, to Apr. 15 
Babcock, 38 E. 57... Gorsline, Mar. 16-31 
Ball, 30 W. 54 
18th Century French & Italian, to Mar. 31 
Barbizon-Plaza, Sixth at 58 
N. Y. Soc. of Craftsmen, to Mar. 22 
Children’s Ptgs., Mar. 25-Apr. 5 
Barzansky, 860 Madison Group, to Mar. 31 
Bignou, 32 E. 57 
19th Century French, to Mar. 28 
Bonestell, 106 E. 57.. Ben-Zion, to Mar..2! 
Group, Mar. 23-Apr. 4 
Brooklyn Museum 
Paris in Prints, Mar. 19-Apr. 12 
Bklyn. Artists, Mar. 27-Apr. 19 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57 
Flannagan, sculpture, Mar. 18-Apr. I! 
Carstairs, {1 E. 57 ; Luna, to Mar. 2! 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 
Mid-Season Retrospective, to Mar. 21 
Decorators, 745 Fifth...Banasewiez, to Mar. 17 
Designs for Decorative Use, Mar. 19-Apr. 2 
Demotte, 39 E. 5! 
Actors as Art Collectors, Mar. 21-Apr. 24 
Downtown, 43 E. 5! 
Battles & Symbols of U.S.A., to Mar. 28 
Durand-Ruel, 12 &. 57 
Paul Clemens, to Mar. 28 
Eggleston, 161 W. 57..Frank Brown, to Mar. 21 
Eighth St., 33 W. 8..Marine Ptgs., to Mar. 21 
Flower Ptgs., Mar. 22-Apr. 18 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57........ Hesketh, to Mar. 2! 
James Guy, Mar. 16-28 
Art Directors Show, Mar. 23-Apr. 5 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57....... De Pauw, to Mar. 23 
Whitney, Mar. 24-Apr. 4 
460 Park....‘‘As Others See Us,’’ Mar. 16-28 
French, 51 E. 57......Arbit Blatas, to Apr. 4 
Gall. of Modern Art, i8 E. 57 
French & American, to Mar. 31 
Graham, 514 Madison. .Amer. Genre, to Mar. 25 
Grand Central, Hotel Gotham 
Portraits by Americans, Mar. 17-28 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 
Americans, Mar. 17-28 
Hammer, 682 Fifth 
Jewelry & Objets d'Art, to Apr. 15 
Harlow, Keppel, 670 Fifth 
Margaret Adams, Mar. (8-Apr. 4 
Harriman, 61 E. 57...Patsy Santo, Mar. 16-31 
Kennedy, 785 Fifth 
John Taylor Arms, drawings & etchings, 
to Mar. 28 
Kleemann, 38 E. 57........ Higgins, to Apr. 4 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57..de Botton, Mar. 16-Apr. 4 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth 
Amer. Drawings, to Mar. 21 
Louis Bouché, Mar. 23-Apr. (8 
Levy, John, 1! E. 57...... Group, to Mar. 31 
Levy, Julien, 11 E. 57....Atherton, to Mar. 30 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57....Etienne Ret, to Apr. 4 


Loo, 41 E. 57 Arts of China, to Apr. 30 
Macbeth, |! E. 57. Hartley; Mattern, te Mar. 28 
MacDowell Club, 166 E. 73 
Augustus Tack, Mar. 22-Apr. 12 
Marquié, 16 W. 57 ...Group, Mar. 16-28 
Matisse, 41 E. 57..Artists in Exile, to Mar. 28 
Mayer, 41 E. 57 .Campbell, to Mar. 2! 
McDonald, 665 Fifth 
17th Century Dutch Etchers, to Mar. 31 
Metropolitan Museum 
Rembrandt; Gallatin Collec. of Greek Vases, 
to Mar. 29 
Midtown, 805 Madison 
10th Anniversary Exhibit, to Mar. 2! 
Waldo Peirce, Mar. 23-Apr. 11 
Milch, 108 W. 57 
Gloucester Soc. of Artists, to Mar. 28 
Montross, 785 Fifth. .Leslie Randall, Mar. 16-28 
Morgan Library, 33 E. 36 
The British Tradition, to Mar. 30 
Morton, 130 W. 57 Mahler, Mar. 16-28 
Museum of Living Art, 100 Washington Sq. 
Americans, Mar. 16-Oct. 
Museum of Modern Art 
Children’s Festival of Modern Art, to Apr. 26 
Rousseau, to May 3 
National Acad., 1083 Fifth 
Amer. Watercolor Soc. Annual, to Mar. 29 
Newhouse, 15 E. 57...... English, to Mar. 31 
Newman, 66 W. 55 
Black-&-White Group, Mar. 16-31 
N. Y. Publie Library 
As Artists See New York, to May 3 
Still-Life Prints, to May 16 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57 
Klee; Art of Seven Seas, to Mar. 31 
Non-Objective, 24 E. 54 
Amer. Non-Objective Ptgs., to Mar. 31 
No. 10, 19 E. 56 
Walson; Buell, etchings, Mar. 16-28 
Namiot, carvings, Mar. 23-Apr. 4 
Old Print Shop, 150 Lexington 
Early Amer. Prints, to Mar. 31 
O'Toole, 24 E. 64 Old Masters, to Mar. 2! 
Mary Abbott, Mar. 23-Apr. {1 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57 Dickinson, to Mar. 28 
Perls, 32 E. 58.. Darrel Austin, to Mar. 28 
Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58 
Sechnitzler, Mar. (6-Apr. 4 
Puma, 59 W. 56......Lyrical Ptgs., to Apr. 5 
Raymond & Raymond, 40 E. 52 
Magni, to Mar. 28 
Reed, 46 W. 57.Group; Gianna Levi, to Mar. 22 
Lampel; Livingston, Jewelry, Mar. 23-Apr. 5 
Rehn, 683 Fifth. ..Sparhawk-Jones, Mar. 16-28 
Riverside Museum 
Bombshell Group, to Mar. 22 
Rosenberg, 16 E. 57....Max Weber, to Apr. 4 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57.Trabich, Mar. 25-Apr. {8 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 E. 57 
19th Century Watercolors, to Mar. 21 
Seligmann, 15 E. 57 
Old Masters & Living Artists, to Mar. 21 
60th St., 22 E. 60 
Decorative Ptg. & Sculpture, to Apr. 4 
Staten Island Inst. 
Staten Island Artists, to Mar. 30 
Sterner, 9 E. 57 
Decorative Ptgs., to Mar. 28 
Stone, 555 Madison 
Amer. Primitives, to Apr. 15 
Studio Guild, 130 W. 57 
Marshall; Shippen, to Mar. 28 
Uptown, 249 West End.....Lipson, to Mar. 26 
Valentine, 55 E. 57.Max Ernst, Mar. 23-Apr. {1 
Vendome, 23 W. 56........Group, Mar. 16-28 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55...Chas. Owens, Mar. 16-31 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington 
Bonnard, prints & drawings, to Mar. 31 
Whitney Museum 
Contemp. Amer. Sculp. & Prints, to Mar. 31 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64....... Lucas, to Mar. 2! 
Children of France, Mar. 16-29 
Willard, 32 E. 57..John Ferren, Mar. 17-Apr. 4 
Zborowski, 61 E. 57....Frank, Mar. 16-Apr. 4 


CURRENT EXHIBITION 


NEW TALENTS 


presented by the 


GLOUCESTER 
SOCIETY OF ARTISTS 


through March 28 


MILCH 


GALLERIES 


108 West 57 St., New York 


LILIENFELD 


GALLE R 


E Ss 


PAINTINGS BY 


ETIENNE RET 


Through April 4 


21 EAST 57th STREET 
New York 








Recent Paintings by —— 


BEN-ZION 


Through March 21 


GALLERY 
BONESTELL ccc sisr.nv. 


NUMBER LO GALLERY 


Etchings by Oils by 


ALICE STANDISH BONNIE 


BUELL WALSON 


March 16-28 


19 East 56th Street - New York 


INQUIRE ABOUT MEMBERSHIP 


PIERRE MATISSE 
ARTISTS 's EXILE 


41 EAST 57th ST. 





ARB LATA 


Mar. I4—Apr. 4 


French Art Galleries 
51 East 57th St. - New York 








ALBERT DUVEEN 


EARLY AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Heckscher Building 
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to enter a year’s subscription to ART NEWS is provided by the 
coupon below. The price of $4.50 will insure your receiving 


every one of the next 20 issues at a saving of $2.50 over the 








newsstand price of 35 cents per copy. 


Gift subscriptions may also be entered at the cost of $4.50 for 
the first one and $3.50 for each succeeding one. A note telling the 
recipient of your gift will accompany each subscription, or we can 
enclose one of your personal cards if you prefer. Simply fill in the 


coupon and mail it to us together with your remittance TODAY. 


YOUR 20 ISSUES BRING YOU Pott nn nnn == 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


800 pages of indispensable information 
60 plates in full colors 

1200 other large, clear illustrations oF a oe 
80 articles of feature importance 
600 reviews of current exhibitions 


50 detailed reports of art and antique auctions 


| 
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| 
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| . . 
320 news items on vital developments on art through- | artists, $3.50.) 
out the U. S. | 
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| 

| 

| 

| 
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1 enclose my check. 
20 calendars of exhibitions conveniently arranged for 


NAME 
gallery-goers 
and many other important features ADDRESS 
| 


INVITATION 


THE ART FOUNDATION, INC., 136 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 
Gentlemen: Please enter the following subscription to ART NEWS for 


one year (20 issues) for $4.50. (Special Rate to accredited students and 


| Bill me later. 


ANNUAL FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION $5.50 


STATE _ 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, 720 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Art Galleries N.W, Corner of 56th Street 





